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WHAT MEN HAVE DONE, MEN CAN DO 


HAT Southern farmers--have done, Southern farmers can do. 
Turn to page 6 this week and read the story of the Florida citrus 
growers’ Codperative organization. These men knew that they 
had a rignt to fair profits from their labor and investments, refused to 


be made the “goat? and let the speculators take this profit away from | 


them. The story tells of the up-hill fight they waged qgainst the specu- 
lators, of how they won, and of how they have since become prosperous. 
These farmers own their own business from warehouse to bank. They 
run their own business on business principles. What Florida fruit 
growers have done, Southern cotton growers can and should do. They 
have control of a special commodity-which amounts almost to a monopoly. 
If every farmer who produces cotton belonged to his local association 
and these local associations were organized into one central cotton selling 


exchange where a board of. directors and a sales manager sold all the | 


cotton through one channel, prosperity would come to the cotton growers 
of the South just as it has to the citrus fruit growing section of Florida, 
cl , "Tals ° ; . 

where men are men and have taken men’s parts in aperating their own 


affairs. 
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INDEPENDENCE IS BUILT ON FOOD 


E CAN'T make a crop on an empty stomach. But if we have 
plenty of meat in the smokchouse, bread in the crib, molasses in 
~ jugs, and milk in the pasture, there are not many storms that we 
See to it that you have a hog-killing time on your farm 
this winter. Estimate the amount of meat. you will need during the whole of 
next year, 


| scribed on page 11. We must be free during the next two years from pres- 
| sure by the supply merchants or bankers. In organising our cofton-selling | 
| associations to market our crop, so that we may be assured of its full value, | 
| we do not want to have to go and get permission from the banks or 
merchants who may havea mortgage on the cotton before we can sign | 


our contracts. 


Kill, and cure this meat by the brine or the dry salt method de- | 


$1 a Year; 5c a Copy 
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Store up the food that you will need for next year and | 


| plan a system of farming that will make plenty of it for 1922, for that | 


is the year we want our cotton unhampered, so that it can go through 


| our selling association, not on demand of the merchants for payment, | 


| there are not enough hogs on the farm, 


fer cotton will then go into your 
r food. Fill the smokehouse. If 
it is not yet toa late to buy and 


but as the world needs it. Your profits 
bank account instead of to pay debts fo 


| fatten a few more. 
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A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 4 
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Plenty of Potash 


FTER five years of Potash famine there is now 
plenty of Potash to be had at prices that will 
permit it to be used at a good profit. 


When Potash in mixed fertilizers was sold at 
five dollars per unit, everybody exclaimed that the 
price was ‘‘prohibitive”. This was a state of mind. 
Asa matter of fact, when the records of long continued 
experiments east, south, and west, were carefully gone 
over it was found that there were plenty of cases where 
thecrop increase from the use of Potash on corn, wheat, 
oats, cotton, tobacco, potatoes, vegetables and fruit 
returned over five dollars per unit, even valuing the 
crops at prices current before 1914. 

Now prices of Potash are less than one-half of these 
‘prohibitive prices” and prices of farm products are 
still high enough to make the purchase of the five to 
ten per cent. Potash fertilizers a very profitable invest- 
ment when yields alone are considered. 

But this is not all. The shipping and keeping 
quality of many of our truck, fruit and special crops 
has suffered from lack of Potash. 

Plant diseases have increased for the same reason. 


Our best lands have been overworked to the limit 
and need restoration. 


The fertilizer manufacturer who really has the fore- 
sight to understand that he serves his own and his 
customers’ interest best by furnishing what his com- 
munity really needs will return to the formulas that 
were found most profitable for his community before 
the Potash famine upset things. Indeed thisis 


















putting the case mildly, for provision should be made 
not only to restore the old high Potash formulas, but 
to use additional Potash to restore the drain on the 
soil during the past five years. 

We never advised the use of Potash on soils where 
we had reason to believe it would not prove profitable, 
and never shall do so. 


There is not a single crop on which Potash has not 
been found profitable on many types of soil.. 


In the readjustment period when farmers must use 
every means to assure success it is of the utmost im- 
portance that they should not be turned aside in 
their efforts to buy fertilizers with a reasonable (five 
to ten) per cent. of Potash. 


Potash Pays 


and after five years of Potash famine it will pay better 
than ever. 

It takes time to produce and ship Potash and large 
stocks are not carried at Potash works. 

Therefore it is imperative that you notify your 
dealer at once what brand of fertilizer you will require 
and that you should not be induced to change your 
order on any claim that the right kind of goods cannot 
be secured. Stick to it and you can get what you 
know you want. 


SOIL ann €ROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE 


BH. A. HUSTON, Manager 


42 Broadway New York 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 




















Fall Pigs Require Feed and Care 


HE fall litters of pigs may be made 

to make goed growth all winter, 
but they must be given dry, clean 
sleeping quarters. Mud is the bane 
of the fall pigs in the South. It may 
be impracticable to keep them out 
of the mud entirely, but they must 
have a clean, dry place to eat and 
sleep. With these and enough feed 
of sufficient variety the fall pig may 
be made profitable. The fall pig may 
require more care and feed, but he 
will pay for it if he receives what he 


requires. 


Miscalculation in Cost of Corn 

HE cotton farmer who has always 

éontended that he could take the 
cotton produced on an acre and buy 
more corn than this same acre would 
produce, proves his contentiog, most 
years, by the facts and figures which 
he sets forth, but he does not take 
into ‘consideration all the facts. 


He fails to take into consideration 
that it costs far less to produce an 
acre of corn and, what is of still more 
importance, he fails to take into con- 
sideration that the average lands of 
the South are not as well adapted to 
corn as to cotton, that he does not 
select the best corn lands and that 
he gives much less attention to corn 
production than he does to cotton. 
Neither the landowner nor the ten- 
ant is as good a corn grower as he is 
a cotton grower, whereas corn ac- 
tually requires better land and more 
intelligent farming than cotton. 


Feeding to Increase Milk Produc- 
tion 
READER asks: “What is the 
best feed for dairy cows in addi- 
tion to No. 1 alfalfa hay, which I 
have? Have no silage. Also what 
should they have when running on 
good pasture of rye and oats?” 


For roughage, all the alfalfa hay the 
cows will eat and such grazing as is 
available will do pretty well. If the 
grazing could be furnished all the time, 
silage or other roughage would not be 
necessary. But if there is available 
on the farm any cheap, dry roughage, 
a little might be used. 


Any cow giving 15 or 20 pounds of 
milk a day-probably ought to have a 
little grain or concentrate in addition 
to the alfalfa hay, but any cow giving 
less than 20 pounds of milk a day 
Should not have any more grain than 
is necessary to keep her from losing 
flesh, or than she will pay for by an 
increased flow of milk. 


In other words, there can be only 
two reasons for feeding concentrates 
In addition to the alfalfa hay and 
Pasturage. These are to keep the 
cows in proper flesh or condition and 
to profitably increase the milk flow. 
If the alfalfa hay and pasturage will 
keep the dry cows or those giving 
only a small amount of milk in satis- 
factory condition, then the question is 
simply one of feeding such amounts 
ol grain as the cows will make profit- 
able by an increased flow of milk. At 
Present, we think the two cheapest 
and best concentrates for dairy cows 
are corn and cottonseed meal. Of 


Course, high-producing cows may re- 
quire a greater variety and may pay 





for the addition of a little wheat bran 
or some other concentrate. 

For cows giving 25 pounds of milk 
or less a day, we suggest equal parts 
of corn and cottonseed meal by 
weight, and giving about one pound 
of the mixture to three or three and a 
half pounds of milk, provided the cow 
will pay for this grain feed by an in- 
creased flow of milk. If she will not 
pay for that amount of grain by an 
increased flow of milk, then we would 
cut the grain feed down to where she 
will pay for it, or down to the smallest 
amount that will keep her in the de- 
sired condition. For the large-produc- 
ing cows, we suggest four pounds of 
cottonseed meal a day and as much 
of a mixture of equal parts of corn 
and wheat bran as they will pay for 
by increased milk production. 


When the cows are on pasture, we 
would give them a little dry rough- 
age, preferably alfalfa hay, and about 
the same grain mixtures as suggested 
above. 


Southern Livestock Wins at: Inter- 
national Show 


T IS now no unusual thing for 
* Southern breeders and Southern 
livestock to win at the International 
Livestock Exposition at Chicago, 
which is the greatest livestock show 
of this country if not of the world; 
but in recent years Southern exhib- 
itors have been winning on cattle 
bred and reared in the South. For 
instance, Lespedeza Farm, Hickory 
Valley, Tenn.; W. L. Smith, Eutaw, 
Ala., and Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, 
Tex., were in the money in ‘many of 
the younger Shorthorn classes at the 
1920 show. 


Ames Plantation, Grand Junction, 
Tenn., showed strong in the younger 
Aberdeen-Angus classes, showing 
both the first and second prize sen- 
ior heifer calves in a ring of 32 en- 
tries. In short, the old idea that 
the warm climate and parasites of 
the Cotton Belt were antagonistic to 
the growth and development of good 
cattle has been exploded. Al! that is 
required is good breeding and good 
care and feeding. 


The one lesson the South has yet 
to learn is that no matter how well 
bred an animal may be, it requires 
good feeding and intelligent care to 
obtain good development. Good 
feeding means an abundance of feed, 
but it means more than that. It also 
means feeds of the right sort given 
in the right way. And good care 
means something more than furnish- 
ing feed and shelter. It also means 
close personal attention of a care- 
ful, intelligent sort all the time. 


Making a Good Pasture 


TH time to make pastures, or at 
least prepare for them, is in the 
fall, but much can be done during 
the winter toward clearing the land 
of brush and undergrowth, where 
that is necessary, and in building or 
repairing fences. 


If the expense of fencing is in- 
curred, it will usually pay to cut out 
the brush and undergrowth. 


Or if the pasture is to be made 
out of the old, worn and gullied 
field it will pay to smooth down the 


old rows where the ridges are too 
high, fill up the gullies, or do some 
terracing to prevent the deepening 
of the gullies, and the washing away 
of the soil. If it will not pay to do 
these things, then the expense of 
fencing is of doubtful wisdom. 


Then, again, it will often pay to 
do a little surface draining of low 
spots in the pasture. With a plow 
and a scraper, shallow ditches can 
often be quickly made that will add 
very much to the grazing furnished 
by the low spots in the pasture. 
These spots are the richest and fur- 
nish the most and best grazing when 
once drained. 

Sowing grass seed is not all that 
1s required for making a pasture any 
more than does’ the fencing of a 
worn-out field make a pasture of it. 
Only a rich soil, the best grazing 
plants, and intelligent and long con- 
tinued efforts result in the making 
of a good pasture. 


Our Decreasing Mule Supply 


‘THE mules and horses used in the 
South ‘come largely from the 

Northern states. We do not produce 

anywhere near the numbers used. 


Recently a survey of horse produc- 
tion was made in 43 counties in IlIli- 
nois. The survey included 32,515 
farms, which showed a total horse 
population of 238,546 of which 45,412 
are designated as brood mares. This 
shows that out of the average of 7.3 
horse stock per farm there is only an 
average of about 1.4 brood mares, or 
there is only about one brood mare 
out of every five horses on Illinois 
farms. In the months of April, May 
and June, 1920, only 8,918 colts were 
foaled on these 32,515 Illinois farms. 


At this-rate of breeding it would 
require 27 years to reproduce the 
horse stock on these Illinois farms, 
which of course, means that there 
must be a great increase in the horse 
breeding in these 43 counties of that 
state or the horse power will be 
greatly reduced. 


The South needs more power and a 
larger and more intelligent use of 
labor-saving implements as the best 
means of reducing the cost of pro- 
duction, by decreasing man labor. 


If the same decrease in horse 
breeding has taken place in the other 
Northern states from which the 
South draws her horses and mules 
the outlook is not encouraging. The 
prices of mules have gone down re- 
cently, along with other farm prod- 
ucts, but such a decreased produc- 
tion does not indicate that either 
horses or mules can be cheap in the 
next few years. 


The farm tractor, motor trucks, and 
the automobile are taking the place 
of a certain number of horses and 
mules, but these can do little more 
than take care of our growing or in- 
creasing demands for power. While 
the South must use this medern form 
of power more and more every year, 
mules will also be needed in as great 
or increased numbers. All these facts 
certainly indicate that the farmers of 
the South should carefully consider 
the wisdom of breeding every mare 
that will produee either a mule or 
horse colt. 


This does not mean that Southern 
farmers should turn from cotton pro- 
duction to mule and horse breeding, 
but it would seem to indicate that 
the cotton farmer who lives on his 
farm and gives his personal supervis- 
ion to his business could raise one or 
more mules each year to advantage. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Stomach Worms in Calves 











p Ast winter the South lost thous- 
ands of young cattle from stom- 
ach worms or other parasites, plus 
starvation. Many of those that died 
might have withstood either the 
worms or lack of feed alone, but they 
couldn’t stand both combined. 


Already complaints are being heard 
of the same trouble this year. Feed is 
cheaper and generally more plentiful 
than a year ago and there will be less 
trouble from lack of feed, although 
starvation .will continue to assist the 
stomach worms in killing a large 
number of calves this winter. 

Calves affected with stomach 
worms usually continue to eat what 
is given -them, but they get poor, 
the coat looks bad, the bowels may 
become loose and frequently drop- 
sical swellings appear under the lower 
jaws. 

Good feeding is the first essential 
and in these cases good feeding 
means more than simply. offering 
enough feed. The feed must be suit- 
able for young cattle—legume hays 
instead of corn stover, cottonseed 
hulls, or other inferior roughage, and 
a mixture of two or three concen- 
trates such as corn, cottonseed meal, 
and either wheat bran or oats. These, 
with salt and ashes, all given regu- 
larly and in such quantities as the 
young cattle will eat up clean within 
a reasonable time will aid greatly in 





assisting the calves in their fight 
against the stomach worms. Of 
course, green grazing or a_ small 


amount of silage will also be a great 
help. 

The following treatment is recom-~ 
mended as fairly satisfactory for the 
stomach worms but treatment for 
worms alone will not be enough. The 
calves must also be well fed. 

The Sulphate of Copper Treatment 
for Stomach Worms in Cattle—The 
most satisfactory treatment for 
stomach worms in cattle and sheep, 
is the administration of a solution of 
copper sulphate or bluestone, which 
may be prepared as follows: Take 4 
ounces of clear crystals of bluestone 
and crush them to a fine powder. 
Place the powder in a porcelain-lined 
or enamel-ware receptable to prevent 
corrosion, and add sufficient bgiling 
water to dissolve it. Then add cold 
water 'to make the total quantity of 
water two and one-half gallons to ob- 
tain the proper strength for use. This 
solution should be kept in a wooden, 
earthenware, or other non-metallic - 
receptacle. 

The dosage of the copper sulphate 
solution is as follows: 

For cattle— 

Calves—3'4 to 4 ounces, 7 to 8 tablespoon- 
fuls. 

Yearlings—6 ounces, 12 tablespoonfuls. 

2-year-olds and above—12 to 16 ounces, 24 


to 32 tablespoonfuls or % of a pint to 1 
pint. 


For sheep— 


Lambs, 3 months old—34 ounce, 1% table- 
spoonfuls. 

Lambs, 6 months old—1™% ounces, 3 table- 
spoonfuls. 

Sheep, 12 months old—2™% ounces, 5 table- 
spoonfuls. 

Sheep, 18 months old—3 ounces, 6 table- 


spoonfuls. 
Sheep, 24 months old and above—3% ounces, 
7 tablespoonfuls. 


The solution should be thoroughly 
mixed, and the doses carefully meas- 
ured, and given in the form of a 
drench. It is better to measure with 
a graduated glass than with a table- 
spoon. 

Stomach worm infestation in cattle 
and sheep has caused considerable 
losses and 1s a very serious problem 
with many stock owners. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 




















Garden Report for 1920 


With the coming of December the 
garden work in the open ground 
is completed. It is time to look back 
and learn from the successes and fail- 
ures of the season. Often we learn 
more from the failures than from the 
successes. Many of our old favorite 
vegetables hold their own and every 
season teaches us something in re- 
gard to their treatment. 
* * * 

We found this season that the old 
Dutch Caseknife bean gave us the 
heaviest crop of white beans for the 
winter. This is a climbing bean often 
called corn field bean because it is 
very commonly planted in the corn 
hills. Berger’s Stringless was sent 
out as ay improvement on the old va- 
riety, but I find the old sort the most 
productive. For early snap beans, 
the Black Valentine is best for mar- 
ket growers because it stands more 
cold thay any other bean and can, 
therefore, be planted earlier. But 
its hardiness and earliness are its best 
qualities. It is poor in quality and why 
called Valentine I cannot understand 
for it is not like the old Red Valen- 
tine bean’ in any respect. In my 
garden IJ will hereafter wait for the 
old Red Valentine which is as good 
as any of the newer varieties. For a 
yellow pod snap bean the Celestial 
is the best bearer and more free from 


anthracnose. 
* 7 ” 


There has been nothing new in cab- 
bage. In fact, there has been little 
new of value in the line of garden 
vegetables. There are in all classes 
of vegetables ‘varieties which, from 
earliness or productiveness, are suited 
to the use of the market grower, but 
which are not of the quality desired 
in the home garden. This is specially 
true of the Irish potatoes. The truck 
farmers plant the Cobbler almost ex- 
clusively in the South Atlantic sec- 
tion, but the table quality of the Cob- 
bler is not the best. I determined to 
hark back this spring to an old sort 
of good quality. I sent and bought 
the Bovee, a potato of the Early Rose 
type, earlier than,the Rose and more 
productive. For late planting I bought 
the old Peachblow and it made a 
good crop, while the general result 
here in late potatoes was a failure. 

* * x 


Our market growers have been 
planting a new summer squash which 
is like an overgrown cucumber in 
shape, early and good. I tried it in 
my garden but it takes too much 
room and I will stick to the old Pat- 
typan. A new melon bred at Rocky 
ford, Colorato, is larger than the 
regular Rocky Ford and more oblong 
in shape. It is netted so closely all 
over that none of the true skin shows 
and it looks almost white. The flesh 
is thick and orange in color. It is 
later than the Netted Gem or Recky 
Ford. I believe it will be a fine 
cantaloupe for the home garden. I 
have only grawn a few and saved 
most of the seed. One farmer who 
plants acres in cantaloupes had a 
large area in this variety, which oddly 
is called the Pink Meat, but did not 
sell any,as he saved his entire crop 
for seed. For watermelons our growers 
plant only the Tom Watson. I planted 
Mclver’s Sugar melon, the sweetest 
of watermelons, which originated 
with E, R. McIver, of Darlington, S. 
C., and is now listed in all the cata- 
lo gs. 

kk O* 


Of eggplants the Black Beauty is 
‘he earliest and very productive but 
ihe New York Improved is a more 
robust plant and makes larger fruits. 
‘the Black Beauty seems to have a 
\eakness that makes’ it very hard to 


get started and it never makgs as 
strong a growth as the New York. 
a 

I have learned year after year that 
no matter what variety of lettuce you 
grow you cannot make the big solid 
heads in a very sandy soil such as 
are made in a medium clay loam. I 
have tried all sorts of manuring in 
my sandy soil and cannot make the 
heads I have made on a different soil. 
In my soil) cow manure and hog 
manure give better results than 


horse manure. 
ewe 


Tomatoes have long been a favor- 
ite crop with me and I have probably 
tested more varieties in the past 50 
or more years than most other gar- 
deners. I remember very well when 


the seedsmen did not offer the list of 


named sorts we now have. We had 
then two species, an early smooth 
tomato of medium size but very large 
seed cavities making it a hollow fruit. 
Then we had the Mexican Mammoth 
Chihuahua tomato, a very meaty to- 
mato but terribly wrinkled and 
crooked. When Colonel Waring an- 
nounced that he thad succeeded in 
putting the Mammoth Chihauhua to- 
mato inside a smooth skin and offered 
20 seed for $5, I did not hesitate to 
send the $5 and made a fine invest- 
ment. “Phis was the Trophy, the first 
of the moderi® meaty and smooth 
skinned tomatoes of a red color. The 
pink and purple varieties were from 
other species introduced later. Care- 
ful selection and breeding have devel- 
oped the perfect tomato of today. 
There are two types of early red to- 
matoes, the Earliana, descended from 
our native crooked and hollow sort 
which has been gradually bred into 
a smooth shape and is valuable for its 
earliness and its habit of throwing 
its whole crop early, but is too hol- 
low to compete with the better sorts 


is the varieties selected from Chalk’s 
Jewell, which was a selection from an 
early plant of the Trophy. To this 
class belong the Bonny Best, the 
John Baer, and several others sold 
under seedmen’s names. The Bonny 
Best\is the earliest and best of the 
Jewell class. Methods of cultivation 
have a great deal to do with the pro- 
duction of tomatoes. 

* * * 

I found years ago that in the home 
garden it pays well to train the early 
tomatoes to stakes set six feet high 
and train to one stem. I have found 
that in this way I can get earlier 
fruit than on the ground, and I can 
get better tomatoes and more of them 
per plant per acre. The results of 
the past season have convinced me 
that it pays to train early and late 
sorts to single stems on stakes. I 
planted my early tomatoes, which 
were from seed sowed in February, in 
the greenhouse and transplanted, late 
in March, to cold frames under glass 
to get hardy and stout. Most of these 
were set to six-foot stakes and a 
few were set by a woven wire fence. 
Those by the stakes were trained to 
single stems till they reached the top 
of the stakes. Those set by the fence 
were allowed to make all the growth 
they chose and trained to the fence. 
Then in late April and in May seed of 
late varieties were sowed in the open 
ground and later transplanted four 
by four feet and allowed to make 
their natural growth and fall on the 
ground. These late sorts failed and 
died earlier than the early ones and 
made a smaller crop. This was some- 
what due to the leaf blight. The 
plants set to stakes and trained to a 
single g#tem made larger and better 
tomatoes than those of the same age 
set by the wire fence and not pruned. 
The early ones were Bonny Best and 
the later ones were Success and 
Stone. 

The coming season I _ propose 
to train all my tomato plants to sin- 
gle stems and tie to stakes. One ad- 
vantage ofthis method is that the 
ground can be kept clear of weeds; 
while, where the plants sprawl over 
the ground, they are certain to get 





that soon follow. The second type enveloped, crabgrass and other 
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weeds. Of course in field culture on 
a large scale the labor bill would be 
too great probably to pay for train. 
ing, but in the home garden it pays 
well to train. The plants can be set 
I have been setting them two 
feet apart in rows three feet apart, 
The coming season I shall try set- 
ting them 16 inches apart in the rows, 
* * * 


closer. 


Turnips were a complete failure 
here the past season. Mine were en- 
tirely swept off by a blight before | 
was aware of what was happening, as 
I chanced to be away from home. [ 
had no chance to diagnose the trou- 
ble. It is probably the same blight 
that causes the yellow side in sum- 
mer cabbage. 

x * * 

Spinach is the finest crop I have 
ever grown and the parsnips and sal- 
sify have been abundantly successful, 
Okra was a failure, it grew tremen- 
dously, seven feet high before it made 
a pod. This was because I had no 
seed at hand and bought a packet of 
seed out of the boxes in a store which 
I knew were usually of doubtful 
value. They were evidently the re- 
fuse from some market grower’s crop, 
pods that ripened after he stopped 
cutting. Twice have I had the same 
experience and hereafter I will get 
the best okra seed. Better send toa 
first-class seedsman and pay a fait 
price for your garden seed and let the 
box seeds alone. 


The Same Old Jack Bean 


‘T AM sending you a circular from the 
——- company. Please give me 
all the information you can in regard to 
this bean and its value as stock feed.” 


This is the same thing that has 
been shown up in The Progressive 
Farmer for the last three years. They 
started agents over the South selling 
it at fancy prices as the “Chickasaw 
Lima bean.” I showed it up ‘then. 
Then, the next season it became the 
coffee bean. There is no coffee bean 
but the one that grows on the coffee 
tree. Soy beans were called coffee 
beans years ago and sold in the same 
way. Of course, you can roast and 
gvind any bean and use it as a sub- 
stitute for coffee. The circular sent 
offers to send this bean roasted and 
ground at 35 cents a pound. You can 
get good whole coffee grains for 
that price. This bean is the Sword 
bean or Jack bean, botanically Cana- 
valia ensiformis. It is a member of 
a suspicious family, for a nearly re- 
lated Canavalia is a deadly poison 
and we have no proof that this one 
is free from suspiéion. It has been 
long grown as a curiosity because 
of its great pods over a foot long 
and two inches wide. Last year they 
made the same offer to sell farmers 
seed and take all they raised at $6° 
a busMel. I would like to know how 
many crops they bought and paid 
for. The plant makes considerable 
growth. I have grown it this season 
and I cannot see that it has, as a soil 
improver, any advantage over velvet 
beans, soy beans and peas, If any- 
one has grown a crop the past sea- 
son and got $6 a bushel, I would like 
to hear of him under a properly cer- 
tified affidavit and notarial seal. 
You can grow soy beans and velvet 
beans and will not have to pay $25 
a bushel which the so-called com- 
pany wants you to pay them for the 
Jack bean. Better not  bite—that 
company lives on suckers. 
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manufacturers, 


The quality and service of the 
Willard automotive battery is clearly 
shown by the accompanying list of 
198 passenger cars and motor trucks, 
whose makers have adopted Willard 
as standard equipment. ? 
cars and trucks, made by battery-wise 
now use the Still 
Better Willard, the only battery with 


167 of these 


Threaded Rubber Insulation. 
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orida Citrus Growers Operate Big Business 


FOUR THOUSAND GROWERS SELL THEIR FRUIT AND BUY THEIR SUPPLIES TH ROUGH 
THEIR OWN COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATION 


HINK for a moment of 4,000 
farmers selling their chief crops 

coéperately. Think of this 
group of growers selling $13,575,000 
worth of perishable products un- 
der one management. Think of 
every cent of the money being col- 
lected. Think of this same group 


buying $3,000,000 worth of supplies- 


collectively. Think of these farmers 
owning their own fertilizer factory, 
their own box factory, even their own 
bank. That’s how 4,000 farmers are 
coéperating right here at home in our 
own Southland in the state of Florida. 

These 4,000 farmers are in- 
creasing their profits along essen- 
tial lines. They codperate to reduce 
cost of selling to a very minimum. 
They codperate in the purchase of 
their supplies, th® volume of their 
purchases making possible the very 
lowest of wholesale rates. They co- 
Operate to manufacture their own fer- 
tilizers. They codperate to cut the 
trees, to saw the lumber, to make the 


boxes in which their fruit must be 
shipped, thereby stripping off the 
added costs of many handlers. And 
last, but not least, they codperate to 
operate their own bank to protect 
themselves from 'those who might be 


inclined to force their product on the 
market when the market wanted it 
least. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange is the 
name of the 
organization 
through which 
these growers sell 
their supplies, 
manufacture their 
fertilizers, cut the 
lumber, and make 
their boxes, and borrow the money 
to hold the crop until others want it. 





How the Exchange Was Born 


A recent letter Dr. J. H. Ross, 
president of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, wrote as follows: 

“The Florida Citrus Exchange was 
born of necessity. Its organization 
in 1909 followed upon the visit to Cali- 
fornia of 50 Florida citrus growers 
who went there to study the codper- 
ative methods which California grow- 
ers had begun to put into use some 
16 years earlier. 

“In Florida, prior to this time, con- 
ditions had been most discouraging. 
In bad years crops failed to bring 
their cost of production; and all 
along, speculators who were accus- 
tomed to purchase and market the 
Florida crops obtained compensation 
all out of proportion to that of the 
growers. These Florida growers who 
studied the operation of codperative 
marketing methods decided they con- 
tained the remedy for the conditions 
which prevailed, here; and this has 
proved true. 


“As might have been expected, 
speculative interests fought the new 
growers’ organization in. every possi- 
ble way. Gradually, however, it over- 
came obstacle after obstacles, until 
now its momentum carries it forward 
at an ever quickening pace.” 


This touch of history is sufficient 
for an indication of conditions that 
led to the organization and develop- 
ment of the Florida Citrus Exchange. 
Note that there were years when 
citrus fruit failed to bring cost of 
production. Note that speculators re- 
ceived compensation out of all pro- 
portion to that of the growers. Note 
the resultant organization and how 
the speculative interests fought it at 
every turn. And, referring to the op- 
ening paragraphs again, note the tri- 


s 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


umph of that cooperative undertak- 
ing. 

Let us, study this organization of 
farmers begun under such trying cir- 
cumstances, fought on every hand 
by speculative interests, but which 
has triumphed over all obstacles. Let 
us study it with a view of seeing what 
are the funda- 


subsidiary organization to the Florida 
Citrus Exchange. 

Thus the organization of farmers 
in ‘the Florida Citrus Growers’ Ex- 
change seems complete in every re- 
spect. Their own organization picks, 
grades, packs, ships, and sells their 
fruit, buys for them the necessary sup- 
plies, including 





mental points in 
its strength and 
which of these 
points we can ap- 
ply in the devel- 
opment of a sim- 
ilar organization 
for the selling of 
cotton. 


Plan of Organiza- 
tion Is Sound 
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organization 
here by Mr. Lassetter, for it attends 
to its own business and gets results. 


Staff of The Progressive Farmer, has 
just made an extended study of the 


rtes of articles re- 


implements, and 
fertilizers, and 
lends them the 
money needed in 
making or hold- 
ing the crop. 
What greater 
service could one 
ask in a coopera- 
tive endeavor? 

The Local Asso- 


ciation the First 


CONCERN 


to belong to such 
as its described 


of the Editorial 


ges of Florida, and 


“rece of 
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igen growers codperation among Florida farmers. S 

convenient ‘to This is the first of the serics, and we tep 

each other ina want you to read it and to tell your HREE or more 
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local association In his article next % Vr. Lasset- organize a local 
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the fruit for its os i a } articles of incor- 
members. Con- he’ fanaa te thee rhe poration specify: 
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the members no capital stock 
themselves. Each member has one of said corporation, but the same is 
vote in the affairs of the associa- organized as a horticultural associas 
tion regardless of the quantity of tion, not for profit, under the laws 


fruit he ships. 

The local associations, conveniently 
located with reference to each other, 
federate into a central association 
called the sub-exchange. This sub< 
exchange usually,bears the name of 
the county in which most of its local 
associations are located. The board 
of directors of the sub-exchange 
made up of one man from each of the 
local associations. In this way each 
association has equal voice in the 
management of the sub-éxchange. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange is a 
federation of the sub-exchanges. 
There being 12 sub-exchanges, the 
Exchange has 12 men on its board of 
directors, one from each  sub-ex- 
change. The Exchange does the ac- 
tual selling. 


The Exchange Supply Company 
buys supplies for the associations 
and the members of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange. It is subsidiary to the Ex- 
change. It was organized for the 
specific purpose of enabling those 
who cooéperate in selling their prod- 
ucts to codperate in buying their sup- 
plies. 


is 


The Growers’ Loan and Guaranty 
Company lends money to the grower 
to help make his crop or to enable 
him to hold the crop until it is wanted 
The bank too is a 


by the market. 








under their 





of the state of Florida.” 

The purposes of the organization 
are broadly defined by the articles of 
incorporation as follows: 

“To provide a means of agency 
through itself or other codperative 
associations, for the picking, packing, 
and marketing of citrus fruits and 
other agricultural products of its 
members, and to provide an agency 
through itself or others for’ the pur- 
pose of dealing in all kinds of mer- 
chandise, supplies, or appliances that 
may be necessary, useful, or conveni- 
ent to its members in the cultivation, 
production, shipping, and marketing 
of their products, and for such pur- 
poses may buy, own, sell, and deal in 
all kinds of real. and personal pro- 
perty, and shall have the power to 
borrow money and mortgage its pro- 
perty to secure the payment of same.” 

Thus the local association is au- 
thorized by law to render any needed 
service to those farmers who con- 
stitute its membership. 


In its service to members, the local 
association takes charge of the fruit 
in the grove. The association fur- 
nishes all equipment used in remov- 
ing the fruit from the tree to loading 
it in the car en route to market. The 
association furnishes the ladders, 
picking bags, and clippers necessary 











TO CONSU 


~ This is the way the Florida citrus fruit growers, through their exchange, pack their fruit 


own brands. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


in picking the fruit. It furnishes the 
field boxes and the: wagons and 
teams or the trucks to haul the fruit 
from the grove to the packing house, 
It owns the packing house, including 
all equipment for washing, grading, 
and handling the fruit. The wrap- 
pers, the boxes, the nails,the labels— 
everything is furnished by the asso- 
ciation. It hires and controls the 
labor used in all these various opera- 
tions. In fact, after the fruit is prd- 
duced the association takes full re- 
sponsibility for getting it from the 
tree and: placing it in the hands of 
the men in direct touch with the con- 
sumer. 


When the car is loaded, the duties 
of the sub-exchange begins. Under 
instructions from the sub-exchange, 
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J. H. ROSS 
President Florida Citrus Fruit Exchange. 


the local association bills the car to 
the Florida Citrus Exchange at the 
point specified. The local associa- 
tion sends a complete report to the 
sub-exchange showing the number 
of boxes of each grade and size con- 
tained in the shipment. From this 
point the responsibility of the local 
association ceases until a check in 
payment for the fruit is received 
from the sub-exchange. 


The Sub-Exchange a Branch of 
Central Office 


TH sub-exchange is in reality a 
branch office of the exchange. 
This branch office is located in easy 
reach of its member associations. In 
this way much of the business be- 
tween the local associations and the 
exchange is handled by the branch 
office without the necessity of being 
referred to the.main office. This 
simplifies and quickens the business 
of the local association with its sell= 


‘ing organization to the better satis- 


faction of all. In addition it relieves 
the main office of much detail and 
leaves it free for the great big job 
of selling ‘the fruit and attending to 
all the business connected therewith. 


The sub-exchange receives its 
shipping orders from the exchange. 
As each car goes forward and the re- 
ports are received from the local as- 
sociation, these reports are checked 
and transmitted: with full informa- 
tion to the exchange. With this 
duty done, the responsibility of the 
sub-exchange, with reference to the 
fruit in transit, ceases and the ex- 
change is in full charge. 
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Winter 


By A. L. 


1.—Give Winter Breaking a Trial 


ECEMBER is probably the best 
D month for plowing sod land in the 

Piedmont that is to be planted in 
spring crops. However, on the aver- 
type of red clay soil of this section, 
the work had best 
be started in No- 
vember and the fin- 
ish made in the 
present month, for 
there 
now and.then, when 
the land 
too wet to plow to- 
ward’ the last of 
December. It quite 
frequently hap- 
pens, however, that. we think sod land 
too wet to plow when a trial in the 
field will show that the water hasn’t 
penetrated as deep into the sod cov- 
ered soil as we thought and in that 
case the work should go forward. 


come years, 


becomes 





MR. FRENCH 


I am so strongly convinced of the 
value to our Piedmont and Mountain 
farmers—because of years of compari- 
son of the results of winter and spring 
breaking—that I am loath to give over 
urging all to give winter breaking a 
fair trial anyway. And thousands 
have never yet done this. A fair trial 
to me means breaking to a good depth 
and turning in narrow furrow slices. 


1l—Feed and Shelter for Cattle 


“‘Pirmagiel harm often comes to cattle 
in our Piedmont country through 
neglect to provide sufficient nutritious 
fed during early December. The 
wild grasses in the Average pasture 
are of very little account after frost 
and such should not be depended upon 
to carry cattle as long as anything 
shows on the pasture. Cattle will look 
fairly well for days after their feed 
becomes altogether insufficient as they 
will be living off their inside fat. Even 
with good tame grass pasture we have 
found it to be good practice to begin 
to supplement the pasture feed with 
hay, corn fodder, and—generally—a 
little cottonsed meal in November. 
And don’t get the idea that breeding 
cattle need to go without shelter and 
take the cold December rains to make 
them tough, for #t will only make them 
look tough, 


I1l.—Remove the Stumps and Brush 


] SAID something last month about 

getting the grubbing and bush-cut- 
ting tools in shape for business so I 
know that when the plowing is done 
you are all ready to spit on your hands 
and go after the stumps and bushes. 
{ would be preparing for this work 
myself but have been following my 
own advice so many years that there 
are not a half dozen stumps on our 
240 acres and not enough bushes to 
keep me busy one day. So I will just 
bid you God speed and devote my time 
to digging our rocks, for these, like the 
poor, we have always with us at Sun- 
ny Home. However, we haven’t as 
many of the poor now as we had when 
we had more rocks and stumps and 
bushes to boot. 


I1V.—Draining the Wet Spots 


THERE is one more piece of work we 

always try to get a lick at during 
the last of December—providing. our 
Christmas doesn’t use us too hard—and 
that is doing some underdraining. I 
have had my eye on a spot for some 
weeks past that is going to receive 
some vigorous attention from me later 
in the winter if there is not time to 
handle it during December. 


And I doubt if there are a hundred 
farms in all the Piedmont and Moun- 
te sections where some underdrain- 
age could not be done this winter that 


ork in Piedmont 
and Mountains 


FRENCH 
would pay the biggest sort of interest 
on its cost. 

Business compelle d me to take a 300 


mile trip by rail through the upper 
Piedmont last spring and I counted on 
that trip 22»men who were working 
in their fields around little swamps 
which a day’s work with a spade and 
200 to 300 tile on each farm would 
have done away with entirely. From 
the appearance of these spots I should 
owners had been working 
around them for 50 years. These spots 
reduced the amount of crop that could 
be produced on the fields they occu 
pied, kept the land surrounding them 
too wet to work long after the bal 
ance of the field was in workable con 
dition. 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


PRUNING Bearing Apple Trees.—In 

pruning bearing apple trees it is 
well to remember that fruit is only 
produced on short spurs that are to 
be found on wood that is two years 
old and older, and that these short 
spurs will remain in bearing, for a 
number of years. Therefore, do not 
remove the short, crooked branches 
merely to make the trees look nice 
and clean. Pruning will consist prin- 
cipally in the removal of those 
branches that interfere with other 
branches. 


say the 


Controlling the Pecan Tree Girdler. 
—At this season of the year girdled 
twigs will be found around the pecan 
trees indicating the presence of what 
is commonly known as the pecan 
girdler—a beetle that lays its eggs 
during the growfng season in tthe 
young twigs. “These twigs are girdled 
and fall to the ground carrying with 
them 'the eggs and grubs, which, 
next season, will produce the beetle 
to repeat the operation. There is no 
spray remedy, the only method of 
control known is to collect all of the 
fallen twigs and burn them. 


Train the Muscadines on a Trellis. 
—It is customary to train the Scup- 
pernong and other varieties of the 
Muscadines on an arbor, but this 
method is being abandoned for the 
trellis for the following reasons: 
Vines are easily pruned, cultivated, 
and fertilized; the vines are exposed 
more evenly to the sunShine; fruit is 
less difficult to gather; and the trellis 
is more cheaply constructed and kept 
in repair. 

To construct a trellis secure posts 
that are 4 to 6 inches in diameter 
and at least 9 feet in length. Set 
these posts 3 feet in the ground, spac- 
ing them 16 feet apart in the row. 
Three wires will be necessary, the 
first 2 feet from the ground, and the 
other two the same distance apart. 
Give the vines’ at least 25 feet 
in the row, and train them on the 
wires just like you would the “bunch” 
varieties, that is, two arms to each 
wire. In addition, several vertical 
canes may be trairfed directly to the 
top wire. 

Plant Some Garden Peas Now.— 
Eatliness is of great importance ‘to 
the family gardener and one method 
of securing peas in early spring is to 
plant the smooth white Marrowfat 
varieties during December. Prepare 
the soil deep, and cover the seed three 
to four inches to enable the plants to 
withstand the winter season. Sow the 
seed thick so as to get a good stand 
afid the plants will stand up better 
and produce a larger crop. 

It is well to delay the planting of 
the wrinkled varieties until the latter 
part of January or as soon as soil and 
climatic conditions are more favor- 
able. C. J. HAYDEN. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
*Z" FARM ENGINES 
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“Z” Parts Are 


Interchangeable 


Precision methods of manu- 
facture by .accurate machines 
make corresponding “Z” Engine 
parts exactly alike. 


The “Z” is equipped through- 
out with removable, die-cast 
bearings. Parts liable to wear are 
case hardened. Replacements are 
easily made—easily fitted—inter- 
changeable. 


Note also these other “Z” features: 
Runs on kerosene as well as gasoline; Bosch 
magneto; more than rated power; clean-cut 
design; long life. 


Benefit by the experience of farm- 
ers using more than a quarter-million “Z” 
engines—call on your nearby dealer today 
and he will show you why you should 
own a “Z.” 


PRICES 
13H.P. .. 2 « « « $85.00 
3 HP. « . 2 © © © «6135.00 
6 H.P. . . +. 220.00 


All F. O. B, Factory 


— a 


“FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS ~ CHICAGO 
Southern Branches: Atlanta; Dallas; Jacksonville; 











New Orleans. 



















Send now for your Kirstin. ar it. Prove 
its amazing speed, strength, power on 
your own stumps. Give it asevere test. 


Send No Money Kirstin STUMP PULLER 


Weighs less—costs less. Lasts longer. Guaranteed. Operates 6n wonderful 
leverage principie. a ~~ pounds on oy exerts tons ga stump. we 
* © q man alone handles biggest, toughest stumps quick, easy, cheap. 
Write for Big b> No other stump puller like it. "FREE BOOK dessribes One-Man and Horse 
New Free Book <—a@\)) Power Models—gives four ways to pay, and Special Agent’s Proposition, 
of Kicetin ~ ppd ee | WRITE TODAY 

we Salm = 
















pk 
A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY, 5627 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. 
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Postal Card 


It will cost you SEVEN HUNDRED DOLLARS to 
mail me to every subscriber of the Carolinas-Vir- 
ginia Edition of . 

The Progressive Farmer 


But it will cost you only SEVEN CENTS A WORD to REACH 
these 70,000 people with a classified ad in its columns. Twenty- 
five words will easily cover what you want to say and it will cost 
you only $1.75. Before you say “It costs too much,” think of what 
it will cost you to send me out. Why, it will cost you more to get 
the names put on me than your ad will cost if it is run in | 


The Progressive Farmer 
I will cost you $2,050 to reach the readers of the Four Editions | 
of The Progressive Farmer when it will do the work for only 
TWENTY CENTS A WORD—what twenty of me will cost. 
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ARCADIAN § 


CRIED AND GROUND. 


P SuLPHAn, @ 





{ Top. DRESSING TALK, No. 2 


From Bag to Fertilizer Distributor 


Think what it means to have a top-dressing fertilizer which is 
ready for use without pounding of hard lumps and without la- 
boriuos screening—one that is fine and dry and which gives every 
plant a uniform feeding. 

Then think of eae a fertilizer which contains one-third 
more ammonia (one-third more active plant food) than any other 
nitrogenous top-dressing. 

Also think of a fertilizer which doesn’t wash out of the soil—one which is ever ready to 
feed but which will last the seaon through. 

To all these advantages add lew price per pound of actual plant food and you have in 


mind The Great American Ammoniate, 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


top-dressing fertilizer for Orchards, Vegetables, and general farm crops— 


co 






~ Avvioning 


SS Z| 








The efficien 
i all crops scution ammonia. 
a Sulphate of Ammonia is the well-known standard article that has done you good service 
in your mixed fertilizers for years past. 

A ada is the kiln-dried and screened grade, pede ine and dry for top-dressing pur- 













pose. Ammonio 254% guaranteed. Made in the U. 
FOR SALE BY 
NORTH CAROLINA: Greensboro; Armour TENNESSEE: Nashville; Federal Chemical 
pereiiizer, "Works. Chertetie: Swift & Co., F. S. Co., Tennessee Chemical Co. 
oyster Guano Co ashington; Pamlico "Chem- . ‘ wenn Sertili 
ical Co., F. S. Royster Guano Co. Wadesboro; ASAE: Little Rock; Arkansas Fertili- 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. os SO . 
GEORGIA: Atlanta; Armour Fertilizer Works, VIRGINIA: Norfolk; Pocomoke Guano Co., 
F. S. Royster Guano Co., Swift & Co., Tennes- Norfolk Fertilizer Co., Inc., Imperial Co., 
see Chemical Co., Virginia-Carolina ‘Chemical Hampton Guano Co., Ber kley Chemical Co., 
Co., Schoen Bros. Cordele; Read Phosphate Robertson Fertilizer Co., Inc. Tidewater Guano 
Co. Savann ah; Virginia-( -arolina Chemical Co. Co., Carolina Union Fertilizer Co., Ss. 
Augusta; Cc. C. Co. (Georgia Chemical Royster Guano Co. Richmond: F. §S. Royster 
WwW orks). iens; Empire State Chemical Co. Guano Co. Alexandria; Alexandria Fertilizer 
Columb: us; F. S. Royster Guano Co, Macon; F. & Chemical Co. Lynchburg; F. Royster 
Oo} ano Co.Albany; Tennessee Chem- Guano Co. Buena Vista; Armour Fertilizer 

ical Co. Culloden; Culloden Gin & Fertilizer Co. Works. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Charleston; American TOQUISIANA: New Orleans; Planters Ferti- 
Agricultural Chemical Co., Coe-Mortimer Co. lizer & Chemice . 

ss aa, oe . : . ~ —_ or § emical Co. 
Virginia-Carolina) Chemical Co. Columbia; ,.-.. 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., Palmetto TEXAS: Houston; Armour Fertilizer, Works 
Guano -Corp., F, S. Royster Guano Co. Black- (Selling office, Planters Fertilizer & Chemical 
burg; Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co, Green- Co.). 
ville; Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. Spartan. FLORIDA: Jacksonville; American Agricultural 
burg; F. - Royster Guano Co, Chester; Chemical Co., Independent Fertilizer Co., 
Swift & Co. Armour Fertilizer Works. Gainesville; Virginia- 
ALABAMA: Birmingham; Birmingham Ferti- Carolina Chemical Co. Sanford; Virginia- Caro- 
lizer Co. Montgomery; F. S. ee Guano Co, lina Chemical Co. Tampa; Gulf Fertilizer Co. 


Write Desk No, 22 for Free Bulletins on the proper use of 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 
S& Atlanta 
The Company 


Medina, O. 


New York 


Baltimore 





AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT NEW YORK 


Cosy 





Bungalows 
iS mesin $364 up 


Dixie Fabricated Bungalows give every man a chance to own his 
own cosy, substantial, endurable, weather-proof, enjoyable home. 
Four wall-layer construction with dead air space between effects 
insulation against Summer heat and Winter cold. 


Shipped in easy-to-handle sections—quickly erected by any handy 
man, by plans we furnish. What you save in rent will soon pay 
for a Dixie Fabricated Bungalow. 


DIXIE HOUSE COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, S. CG. 























Write for illus- 
trated catalog 


f 


full floor plans, 
specifications 
and prices. 
Quick 
Shipments 





























HAND POWER MACHINE 

test, simplest, most made. 

es cee Scare ine 
Pp’ 

guaranteed. rite for free circular and testimonials 

SAMSON POWER MACHINE CO., 511 Virginia Ave., Richmond, Va. 














Spraying Increases Yield 
($5 Prize Letter) 

O MY own knowledge, spraying is 
one of the best things that ever 
came around for the fruit grower. 
My experience has been with apple 
trees. In my orchard there are about 
40 trees, some of which begin ripen- 
ing in May, and others from that date 
until the last of November. I knew 
nothing of spraying until a few years 
ago’ when the county demonstration 
agent began to talk to me about it. 
At his advice, I bought a spraying 
outfit. Briefly, my crop of apples be- 
fore had been decreasing from year 
to year. The apples were of a very 
poor quality. Every one had a rough 
place on it. Some were larger on 
one side than on the other, while the 
majority had worm holes of one kind 

or another in them 
I sprayed the trees one time, the 
blossoms one time, and the small ap- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


_-| The Farmers’ Experience 
Meeting 


How Your Neighbors Take Out Fruit Insurance by 
Spraying 


cally a failure so far as getting good 
edible fruit from them 


Through the department of agricul- 
ture and my farm demonstration 
agent, I became interested in spray- 
ing and decided to try it. In Febru- 
ary, 1919, I gave the orchard a heavy 
pruning and later sprayed four times 
according to schedule given out by 
the department of agriculture. The 
first spraying delayéd the bloom bud 
and saved tthe fruit from a late 
freeze. The Early Harvest and Horse 
apples which had always been so de- 
cayed and wormy were now smooth 
and sound to the core. One Winesap 
and one Limbertwig tree, which had 
never matured their fruit, had as 
large and as sound apples as I have 
ever seen of this kind. The one Wine- 
sap bore enough apples for two fami- 
lies; a good many were given away 
and then about five bushels sold, 
Other trees did just as well. 

















Spray in winter for San Jose scale. 

good 
ples one time. Immediately after the 
last spraying the apples began to look 
very different from the crop of the 
preceding year. By the time that 
most of them were full grown, there 
was not a faulty apple on the tree. 
They were of the same size,and every 
one was an apple. Either the quality 
of the apples or 'the increase in the 
yield was more than enough ‘to pay 
for the spraying outfit. The increase 
in yields over the preceding year was 
45 per cent, and the quality of apples 
was at least the same per cent better. 
This gave me an increase of 9 per 
cent for one year. 

Much to my regret, I was unable to 
spray my orchard last year, excepting 
the first time. The apples were not 
as good as the years that the trees 
had been sprayed; however, I could 
still see the effects of the spraying 
the preceding years. 


From these, results, I know for a 
fact that the work that I have done 
in my orchard has been of a great 
value -to it. As long as I am in the 
fruit business, I am going to continue 
spraying, for I know the results will 
follow. ee Fe 

Gillisonville, S. C. 


Worthless Trees Are Made 
Profitable 


($3 Prize Letter) 
HAVE a small home orchard with 
trees enough to bear fruit five 
months in the year. I had never 
sprayed; consequently, I had very lit- 
tle good fruit, a June apple tree be- 
ing the only tree that bore anything 
like sound fruit. The peach trees, 





though a great variety, were practi- 


WINTER SPRAYING 
Don’t fecwet that we must spray if we are to have 
ruit 


The results from-the peach trees 
were as good or better. The peaches 
hung on 'the trees until fully matured 
and were almost all seund. One ever- 
bearing tree bore seme beautiful 
peaches, one-third larger than ever 
before and all were sound. Peach and 
apple trees which were considered 
worthless, after spraying, proved to 
be as valuable trees as any in the or- 
chard. 

I had some damson trees in 
the yard. They would bloom and 
fruit but would drop the fruit before 
it was half grown. I sprayed them 
and in September tthe trees were 
hanging full of good ripe damsons. 

I sprayed again this year with as 
good or better results. The first year 
I used a hand spray, this year I used 
a barrel spray pump. 

From my experience with spraying, 
I am fully convinced that I am well 
repaid in cash for the time and 
mogey expended. 

Polkton, N. C. JOHN W. KIKER. 





Be teach the farmer the best 
methods of increasing produc- 
tion is exceedingly important, 
but not more vitally so than the 
importance of teaching him the 
best and most economical meth- 
ods of distribution. It is not 
enough to teach him how to 
grow bigger crops. He must be 
taught to get the true value for 
these bigger crops, else Con- 
gress will be put in the attitude 
of regarding the work of the 
farmer as a kind of philanthropy.” 
—Asbury F. Lever. 
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“We are advertised 
by our loving friends” 





————— 
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Send today for our instructive book, 


“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants” 
















a130 a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 


OUR HEALTH TALK 


Weak Heart and What to Do 
About It 


tae EVERY community will be found 
a number of persons with-weak- 
ened hearts, but the real facts about 
such a condition are not generally 
known. A heart 
with a murmur, 
which usually in- 
dicates a damaged 
condition of the 
valves, is the re- 
sult of long peri- 
ods of hard work, 
the sequel of rheu- 
matism or some 
infectious disease, 
or the conse- 
quence of over-stimulation from alco- 
hol in chronic drinkers. 

A person with. such an imperfect 
heart is no longer fit for prolonged 
exertion or for hard work, but with 
proper diet, exercise, and rest, the 





DR. WASHBURN 


heart may carry on until old age. 
Such a person should avoid stimu- 
lants and tobacco, be temperate in 


the use of tea and coffee, and avoid 
excesses of all kinds, care being taken 
never to overfatigue the heart or 
circulation. Eat moderately and avoid 
heavy meals at night; get plenty of 
fresh air, and beware of undue ex- 
citement and always rest when there 
is pain in the chest or shortness of 
breath. 
If there is breathlessness, dropsy, or 
dizziness, careful medical supervis- 
ion should be secured without delay. 
All damaged hearts should be exam- 
ined at least once a year by a com- 
petent physician and his advice fol- 
lowed. Irregular action of the heart 
is of little importance in some cases, 
but in others it is serious; and medi- 
cal attention is very necessary to de- 

termine this. 
B, E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


This Week in the Poultry Yard 





















ft Corns out 
- * 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
Soreness stops and shortly the entire | | 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted | ' 
off without a twinge of pain, 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
Mritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
® few cents at drug stores anywhere. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 
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When writing advertisers, say: “I am 
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writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
Sane Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising ét carries.” 





but not to keep air 6ut. Where the floor 


ends, to carry off rain water. 


poultry house the use of metal roofing 
is the worst. The moisture in the house 
will condense on its lower side at night 
and there can be neither comfort nor 
safety for fowls 
Plain boards covered with good roofing 


winter sets in. 


down lice, 
chicken comfort which is only a con- 


densed term for more eggs, fatter 
fowls on less feed; hence more profit. 
* * * 


while economizing on concentrates. . 


HERE has been very little inclement 

weather thus far, but dame Nature 
usually follows the law of compensa- 
tion and the long spell of fine weather 
will end, and rains and storms come 
to equalize things, Are the poultry 
buildings in shape to insure comfort 
for the flock in wet, windy weather? 
Comfort for all livestock goes hand in 
hand with profit to the owner. 

ee 


Look close to the roof, rear, and end 
walls of the chicken house. There 
must be no leaks, no drafts. The front— 
that is another thing. At least one- 
half of this must be open, with strong 
close-meshed wire for protection. A 
storm curtain is good to prevent very 
hard rains beating into the house front, 


is of dirt, there is always risk of damp- 
ness in rainy weather and the best 
preventive is a good-ditch at rear and 


* * * 


Of all abominations in building a 


roosting under it. 


oaper is the best. 
: * * * 

Talking of hot whitewash sounds 
ike useless reiteration, yet we wish to 
irge just now a liberal use of it before 
With this to control 
sodium fluoride to keep 
much is done to secure 


and 


nites 


Where the poultry breeder has exer- 
ised foresight—as he should—and pro- 
ided good runs with growing green 
eed, the best means have been pro- 
ided for maintaining health and vigor, 








MCOo 


Trade Mark 


Absorbers 
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Rese Bat Veer fecal 


EMCO SHOCK ABSORBERS smother bumps. 
They are built only for Fords. And they complete 
the comfort that a leaf spring can only partially give. 


Equip your Ford with a full set of Temcos and see the 
greater comfort they add over rough roads. 


Temcos fit all Ford models—old or new—Sedan, Coupe, 
Touring and Roadster. They are neatest in appearance, 
easiest to keep clean, and easiest to attach. Any person 
can install a set in one hour’s time. 

A full set of Temco Shock Absorbers costs only $20.00. 
Put a set on your Ford. If not entirely satisfactory after 
ten days’ trial, your money will be immediately refunded. 
Once tried, you will never want them removed. 


THE TEMCO ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY 
302 Bugar Street Leipsic, Ohio, U. S. A. 














SEPTICTANKS 


Hundreds of Country Homes Are Enjoying Modern City Convenlences 
Due to This Sanitary Home Sewage Disposal System. 
; You can do the same in your home at a very small cost. These tanks are 
made of Vitrified, Salt Glazed Clay, the material used in the city sewer 
systems. One of these tanks will forever solve the troublesome problem 
of sewage disposal. We bave prepared an ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
which fully describes this tank. WRITE FOR IT. 


CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS, 
Dept. A. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DA Welln aoe 1, alla al 



































F, J. ROTHPLETZ. 














PEACH & APPLE 
TR EES AT BARGAIN PRICES 


TO PLANTERS 
Small or Large Lots by Bxpress, poeta or Parce! Post 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nate. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., , Tenn. 


Prevent winter rains the soff. 
land in sh Pny-3 yb Get your 
Gheking and terracing deus new with 
Farm Ditcher 





A NO. 2 BROWNIE KODAK FREE 
? 5) five yearly subscribers for The 
oe ee ee el we will send you a No. 2 
Brownie Kodak as a reward. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





10 Days Free Trial 
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Built on a solid, 
one-piece, cast-steel frame 


The old Hart-Parrs were the first tractors to con- 
quer the virgin prairie sod of the Northwest. The Hart- 
Parr of today is working in the flooded rice fields of 
the South where it was once thought a tractor would 
never run. It is pulling its three fourteen-inch plows 
up the Montana Hills, over the tough sod of Nebraska 
plains. Wherever there are difficult tractor jobs to do, 
the Hart-Parr is a favorite. 


Of course Hart-Parr 30 must have abundant power 
to do this, but it is a sturdy tractor from start to finish. 
. 


Parts Always in Perfect Alignment 
No Bend—No Twist 


Its solid, one-piece cast steel frame makes an engine 
bed solid as concrete. There is no bend, no twist to 
this frame. It always holds the parts in perfect align- 
ment, and when it is aii 
necessary to put on new 
parts, they always fit 
perfectly. The tremen- 
dous twists and strains 
of a rough field do not 
harm the Hart-Parr 30. 


Get the complete 
story of the Hart-Parr 
as told in our catalog. 
Write for a copy today. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 
480 Lawler Street Charles City, lowa 














Many of the old Hart- 
Parrs that plowed the 
virgin prairies of the 
Borth woot are still in 
use today. The grea 
grand-daddy of all Trace 
tors was old Hart-Parr 
No. 1, built in 190}. 








A POWERFUL STURDY THREE-PLOW KEROSENE TRACTOR 








BUILT BY THE FOUNDERS OF TRACTOR INDUSTRY 


“Yor the tough jobs everywhere | 


























One-fourth the total weight of your meat is lost in shrinkage if you use the old 
hot-smoke methods. Think how slow, tedious, unsafe and auaiadile the old 
smoke-house is! Then think how easy it will be to use Figaro smoke—in bottles. 


FIGARO 
PRESERVAR 


is condensed wood smoke bottled for your convenience. You merely 
spread a coating of it on the meat with a brush—a few minutes’ clean, 
easy work. Certified by experts and analysts; absolutely guaranteed to, 
keep your meat pure and free from skippers the year round. Makes, 
delicious smoked ham and bacon. 


There can be no other smoke 
like Figaro. Our patent fixes 
that. Insist on the Trade Mark 


FIGARO CHEMICAL CO. 
Dallas, Texas 


This Trade Mark Is 


Your Protection! 


= 
Peer Sone na 
oy URING SALT 




















No. you’ can get the latest WITTE Arm 
Swing, Lever Controlled, Force Feed 
Log Saw for sawing up logs any size, 
Moves like a wheelbarrow—goes any- 
where—saws up-hill, down-hill or on_ level. 
Cuts much faster than former rigs. Oper- 
ated by a high power, frost-proof 


WITTE 4.-Cycle Engine 


Cozts only 25 to 50 cents a day to oper- 
ate. Double the powerneeded for saw- 
ing -_ ortrees. Perfectly bal 
rig. in be used for belt work. 


New WITTE Tree Saw 


At | cost additional 


For this Complete Log Saw 
F. O. B. Kansas City, Mo. 
From Pittsburgh,Pa., add $6.50 


Don’t buy any Log Saw, Tree 
Saw or Buzz Saw Outfit until 
you have seen thenew WITTE, 
Lowest priced Guaranteed rig on 
the market. Cuts much faster than for- 
mer rigs. On tests we cut 2-ft.log in 90 
seconds. Treesaw cuts ’em close to the 
ground. Goes anywhere. We are making 













now ast the new WI ‘ "See a fo eam pera ee NO tion ot this 
8 2 nce for complete coors ion 0 is 
ow. Rarpeneet — changes wonderfal outfit FREE. BRANCH SAW $23.5 





Saw to Tree Saw. Saws down 
trees eo size. 
for Log and Tree 
_Saw ¢ atalog. 













WITTE Engine Works 


-_ Oakland Ave., Kansas Ci » Hee 
2356 Empire Bldg. Pitsburg 
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Breeds of Livestock—Milk 


Goats 
XLVII.— Toggenburg, Saanen, Nubian, Maltese, 
Schwartzenberg-Guggisberger: Description and 
Characteristics 


HERE is little gencral interest 
] in the breeds of milk goats in 
this country, but in many other 
countries breeds of goats for the pro- 
duction of milk have been quite highly 
develo ped. At present the growing 
demand for mith goats in the United 
States is almost entirely for produc- 
ing milk for the feeding of babies and 
invalids, but in many foreign coun- 
tries, where the population is dense 
and many are unable to own or feed 
a cow, the highly developed milk goat 
has become “the poor man’s dairy 
cow.” 
The amount of milk given by the 
best. milk-producing goats ts small, 


Yfrrl std i bltttidddidttiry* 








Saanen 


HILE the Saanen is one of the 
leading breeds of milk goats in 
Switserland, only small numbers exist 
in this country, and there are few 
available records of their milk pro- 
duction. a is said to be the largest 
of all the Swiss breeds and is usually 
hornless but occasionally horns ap- 
pear. The color is @ creamy white 
or almost pure white. The hair is 
short except on a strip along the 
spinal column, extending over the 
hind quarters and to the flanks. 
For crossing on common goats, the 
experience of the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry indicates 
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Photograph from the American Sheep Breeder. 


A TOGGENBURG MILK GOAT 


being less than one-tenth the yearly 
production of some of the highest 
yielding cows. A Toggenburg doe, 
Fanette, owned in € california, is said 
to have produced 2,680 pounds of 
milk in @ year, and another purebred 
Toggenburg, California Gretel, at the 
California Experiment Station gave 
2,941.5 pounds of milk in 365 days, or 
an average of about eight pounds, or 
approximately an average of one gal- 
lon a day for the entire year. 
course, this, is probably three 
what the average will produce. 
In tests at the California Experi- 
ment Station the feed cost of both 
butter fat and milk was less for the 
goats tested than for the dairy cows 
kept at the same institution. Of 
course, the amount of milk given by 
goats, even the best milking breeds, is 
so small that the@demand, although 
increasing rapidly for the feeding of 
babies, is not likely to assume large 
proportions in this country where al- 


times 


most anyone who much desires can 
OWN @ COW. 
While the fat globules in goats’ 


milk are extremely small and the 
cream does not rise to the top as 
readily as in cows’ milk, there are no 
chemical differences, or diffe rences of 
any sort sufficiently great to account 
for the reputed superiority of the 
milk for feeding babies and sick peo- 
ple, but goats are usually healthy, sel- 
dom suffering from tuberculosis. 


Toggenburgs . 

HE Toggenburg is one of the lead- 

ing breeds of milk goats in Switz- 
erland. They are generally hornless 
buf occasionally one is found with 
horns. The color is brown with a 
light stripe down each side of the 
face. The legs below the knees and 
light gray. The two wat- 
tles attached to the under part of the 
neck are characteristic of the breed, 
the long-haired 


There are two types, 
and the short-haired. The largest 
importation made into this country 


was 119 head in 1905. 


The Toggenburg is the most num- 
erous and popular breed of milk goats 
in, this country. 


that the Seane n produce the larger 
kids, but that the T. oggenburg crosses 
have been more prolific and produced 


a little more milk which tested a 
little higher in butter fat. 
Nubian 


HE Nubian milk goat is a native of 

upper Egypt and Abyssinia. The 
head is large, forelicad promine ‘nt, 
the face is covered, and there is a de- 
pression at the nostrils. The ears ar 
large and drooping. 

The breed is generally hornless, but 
the bucks occasionally develop horns 
It is one of the largest breeds of 
goats. The color its black, dark 
brown, or tan, with or without white 
markings. The hair is fine and short. 
The breed is said to be less hardy 
than other breeds. The breed is very 
prolific and one of the best for milk 
production, 

The Anglo-Nubian, very popular in 
England, is a cross between the Nu- 
bian and the common English goat. 


Maltese 
Gots of this breed are kept in 


large numbers on the Island of 
Malia. The breed is usually hornless 
but occasionally one is found with 
horns. The ears are rather long and 
project outwardly or horizontally. 
The udders are very large. Their 
coats are rather long and of a white 
and reddish brown or black color. 
Maltes& goats are one of. the best 
milk-producing breeds. 


Schwartzenberg-Guggisberger 


H1S is also a Swiss breed of milk 
goats, and while there are only a 
few in this country, it is a goat of 
good size with a good dairy form. 
The color is fawn or brownish white. 


There are two registry associations 
for recording pedigrees of milk 9 oats 
in this country: The American Mil 
Goat Record Association, Will L. re 
Walt, Secretary, Vincennes, Ind., reg- 
isters all breeds, and the International 
Nubian Breeders’ Association, Fred 
C. Lounsbury, Plainfield, N. J., Secre- 
tary, registers only N ubians and 
Anglo-Nubians. 
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Weather, Not Moon, Deter- 
mines Hog-killing Time 


By L. T. WELLS 


I WERE asked only a few days 
what time of the moon 
If the hog is fat, 


ago at 


to kill hogs. 


in good health, and killed at the right 
time—that is, when the weather is 
not too warm—one should not be 


rity of the meat “frying away.” 
The moon has absolutely nothing to 
do with the time to kill hogs. 

In preparing to kill hogs, it is best 
to withhold feed from the animal 
for from 12 to 18 hours before kill- 
ing: this allows the digestive tract to 
become empty, and the animal bleeds 
better when killed. 

Method of Killing—Most farmers 
prefer stunning the animal with an 
shooting with a small cal- 
A 22-caliber rifle with a 
heavy enough for 


axe or by 
iber rifle. 
short cartridge is 
a hog weighing up to 200 pounds, 
a 22-caliber long cartridge or a 32- 
calfber short will kill a heavier or 
older hog without any trouble. 
Methods ‘of Bleeding.—Good bleed- 
ing has a great deal to do with the 
proper butchering of a hog. Many 
people make the “mistake of stick- 
ing the hog in the heart, and conse- 
the animal does not bleed as 
it should. The best way is to insert 
the knife from four to six inches 
deep just above the breast bone, then 
twist the blade of the knife slightly 
towards the backbone. Then by cut- 
ting downward the large artery com- 
ing from the chest cavity is severed. 
The heart then continues to pump 
until a large part of the blood is-re- 
moved from the body. 


quently 


Care should be used not to incline 
the knife too far, either to the right 
or to left of the mid-line, as this 
will result in injury to the shoulder 
The shoulder will become clogged 
with blood and the meat will be 
damaged. 

One should always be careful not 
to cut the membrane which protects 
the opening into the chest cavity, as, 
if this membrane is cut, blood runs 
back into the cavity and good bleed- 
ing is not secured. 


Scalding Hogs.—Lots of trouble is 
caused in scalding hogs by having 
the water too hot. If the hog is put 
into boiling water the result is usu- 
ally that the hair is “set” and it is 
almost impossible to remove it. 
Proper temperature of the water is 
from 185 to 195 degrees. If we have 
a good thermometer it is very easy 
to maintain the right temperature; 
but in case a thermometer is not 
handy, one can tell with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy by passing his hand 
lightly through the water three times, 
and if the third time the water is 
hot enough to sting it is about the 
right temperature. 

A handful of soft soap or a shovel- 
ful of hardwood ashes or 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of concentrated lye added to the 
water will aid materially in removing 
the scurf. 

The handling of the hog in the 

scalding barrel or tank is made.a lot 
easier by the use of the hog hook. 
strong, sharp-pointed hook 
which is inserted through the lowe: 


jaw. 


This is a 


To seald the front end after the 
hind end has been scalded, open thre 
tendons at the back of the hind legs, 
being careful to loosen both tendons 
and insert the gambrel. It is neces- 
sary to open both tendons, as one 
May not be strong enough to hold 
the weight of the animal. 

Cutting the Pork Carcass.—It is a 
Sreat deal easier to cut the carcass 
if the hog is killed one day and al- 
to cool overnight. 3y doing 
his the meat-cuts much easier and 


and one 
butcher- 


firmer; 
better job 


smoother, as it is 
can always do a 
ing if this is done. 


How to Cure the Pork 


y bpacieredl are 


curing pork, the 
being brine 
soth méthods 
taken to 


different ways of 
most 


many 
two com- 
-cur- 
successful if 
the meat 


mon 
ing. 


care is 


curing and dry 
are 
handle 
properly. 

The Brine-curing Process.—There 


are many different formulas for cur 


ing pork by the brine method, but 
if the following directions are fol- 
lowed closely one will get very goog 







results: For each 100 pounds Jf 
meat, use 12 pounds of commor’salt, 


3 pounds of sugar, ounces of salt- 


peter, 6 gallons of water. 
The brine should be made the day 
before in order that it may be thor- 


oughly cooled when the meat is put 

into it. All of the» ingredients are 

poured the water and it is 
- 


into 


boiled until thoroughly mixed. It is 
best to boil it for about two hours. 


Pack the 
placing the 
shoulders next, 
pieces on top. 


meat in a clean barrel, 
hams on the bottom, the 
the sides and smaller 
Then pour in the 
brine and be sure that the meat is 
thoroughly covered. You should ex- 
amine the brine every few days, then, 
to see whether it becomes ropy or 
not. If the brine should become ropy 
or sticky, take out all the-meat, wash 
it off thoroughly and scald out the 
barrel. Theh boil this brine, or bet- 
ter make a new solution. 
after the meat 
t to pour off the 
the meat; that is, 
the bottom 
at.on the top. Re- 
tenth and 


In five day is put 


in the “brine it is bes 


brine and change 


placing the meat on 
and the bottom me 
this again on the 


top 


peat 
eighteenth days. 

Allow cure for each 
pound in a ham or shoulder and three 
days’ cure for each pound in bacon 
and the smaller pieces; that is, for 
example, a 20-pound ham would take 
80 days to be cured and a 20-pound 


four days’ 


piece of bacon would take 60 days, 
etc. 

After the meat has been in the 
brine for the right length of time, 


it should be taken out, washed in 


(Concluded on page 23, column 2) 


Farmers ‘Tired of Talkfest 
Organization . 


Many Started with Rainbow Colors, but Soon 
‘‘Petered Out’’: Must Get to Business 


By W. A. STRICKLAND 





UR friend, Mr. 

a hearty “Amen” 
farmers throughout the 
‘grouch” as expressed in this article. 
High have been the bitter the 
disappointments caused by the organ- 
izations which have started for 
the relicf of the farmers by 
isers”’ who were flat failures when 
the time came for the business of 
operation. Notice in Mr. Strickland’s 
article that, in spite of the disappoint- 
ments suffered in his attempts to bet- 
ter his condition, he still has faith. 
Notice, too, that he has pinned this 
faith to the Farm Bureau as being the 
one way out. Fe is through with 
“hot air” organizations but willing to 
back a busifess association to the 
limit. 


Strickland, will find 
from his brother 
South to his 


hopes 


been 


“organ 











HAVE a long-standing and well- 

established grouch against the an- 

nual “hot air campaign, waged 
through the press of the South, for 
better prices for cotton and other farm 
products, and the accompanying cry 
for “organization.” Do not understand 
that I object to organization; what I 
want to emphasize is the futility of 
organization of farmers without a 
corresponding organization of the 
farmers’ commercial business, as rep- 
resented in the selling and distribution 
of his products. 

Up to the present good hour I have 
no knowledge of any constructive 
proposition, containing both the ele- 


ments of success and permanency, be- 
ing proposed or accepted by any of 
the high collared fraternity that annu- 
illy unite in the great talkfest and hot 
air campaign for better prices for cot- 
ton in the South. 

What the farmers need is a market- 
ing machine, if you please, or if you 
prefer, an accredited agency through 
which farm products can be in- 
telligently distributed to their various 
final destinations. 


Hlot air emanations, talkfests, and all 
the other lolapeloedle in Christendom 
won’t make the speculators forego the 
sweet morsels of profit that they an- 
nually collect off the farmers. 


these 


necessary; but we 
organization—three 
generations of it. “Organization and 
education” all these years has car- 
ried a standing guarantee to cure all 
farmers’ price troubles. Please show 
me one thing of permanent value 
that has been accomplished. 


Organization is 
have had lots of 


The Grange had about been junked 
in the South when I grew up; but 
while I was still in school at the far- 
famed “little red schoolhouse on the 
hill” there came along a son, or maybe 
a grandson, of Demosthenes, who 
called all the farmers together at the 
schoolhouse, and there and then told 
them of how they were being robbed 
of the products of their toil and how 
their wives and littleschildren were be- 
ing made slaves of by the unholy spec- 
ulator. It was a dark picture in truth. 
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And just when all were about to break 
down in tears he took two words, set 
them in a corona of the sunlight, shot 
through with the hues of the raindrop, 

and everlastingly annihilated the whole 


icpion of speculators 


Those two words were—Farmers’ 


Alliance! 

Well, everybody rushed to the desk 
with a dollar to get signed up. This 
done, our orator proceeds to organize; 


and that bunch named your schoolboy 
as its secretary. Everybody knows the 
history of the Farmers’ Alliance. 

I was with it at its finish in Texa 
1904 | living 
Texas, and along 
scion of the 


Then along about was 
in Haskell County, 
another 


ysthenes, 


came house of 


Deme 
The word was passed, and again we 
rushed to the schoolhouse, learned 
that night that the speculator was still 
loose, and that our wives and children 
were still slaves! Another two-word 
rainbow flashed on the screen, and an- 
other dollar rush. Well when it was 
all over Yours ‘Truly found himself 
secretary of the local Farmers’ Union. 
This time the plan was all worked 
out, and we would surely get him now. 

The plan was warehouses! 

We were fed warehouses as a regu- 
lar ration until,I reckon, every cotton 
county in the South must have had 
one. The beauty of them was they 
were codperative. Yes, they were built 
under the sheltering dome of the 
Y. Band CC. UI 

We built ours at Haskell City, and 
we were especially proud of its codper- 


ative feature’ Yes, codperative! “In 
union there is strength,’ don’t you 


know! We filled it up with cotton and 
straight-way looked for a buyer to 
come, hat in hand, begging for cotton. 
Well he didn’t come. But presently our 
banker hinted that there was some 
money due. Our manager went out to 
look for somebody that would like to 


buy a few bales of cotton. Yes he 
went to look for a buyer! What did 
he find? Just this, that our lovely 


cooperative warehouse was il) compe- 
tition with every codperative ware- 
house in the South! 

Now let us furnish the warehouses 
and their managers, and a central of- 
fice, manned with trained men, to 
gather, tabulate, and digest the world’s 
needs and supplies of cotton, or other 
farm products, and determine their re- 
lations of these products to the general 
average of-the world’s commodities. 
With this information in hand they can 
easily work out the just and equitable 
commercial value of our cotton or 
other product at the warehouse. 

Our central office will send its agents 
to all the ports and manvfactyring 
centers of the world, where our com- 
modities are used. They will push the 
of our commodities, and gather 
all available information concerning 
the markets, and forward same to our 
central office. 


sales 


Our warehouse managers will keep 
the central office posted as to quanti- 
ties and grades on hand, and quanti- 
ties and grades of “distressed” com- 
modities on hand. 

All sales will be made through the 
central office giving priority to “dis- 
tressed’ commodities. 

All expenses aré to be borne equit- 
ably by the commodities handled. 

Such a system will be recognized by 
the business world, will be honored by 
our government, and be backed by our 
Federal Reserve System. 

Our warehouses must be owned by 
our county farm bureau organization 
in the same way that other public, or 
community, property is held, and never 
by any kind of stockholding proposi- 
tion, 

These warehouses can be built with 
long time loans and a sinking fund 
provided to liquidate the debt. 

What Well, I do not 


will it cost? 


know; perhaps 10 per cent of what we 
are now paying the speculator for the 
same service. 
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“EVERY SUBSCRIBER SEND ANOTHER 
IN DECEMBER” 


ON’T forget that December is “Subscribers’ 

Month.” During this month we earnestly 
ask every subscriber to send us at least one 
more subscription. 

Look over our recent circular again, and 
see if there are not some premiums you wish 
to earn—or that your wife or children wish 
to earn. 

And if you can’t get out and solicit sub- 
scriptions, why not send the paper to some- 
body as a Christmas gift? 

Let every subscriber send another in De- 
cember! 











WE hope thousands of readers have ordered the 
bulletins listed in The Progressive Farmer 
last week and week before. While we inserted a 
blank which readers could cut out, it is under- 
stood, of course, that theebulletins may be or- 
dered by letter in case any reader wishes to pre- 
serve his papers intact without cutting. 


ROBABLY the most important proposal now 

pending for the relief of American -agricul- 
Hon. A. F. Lever’s sound and scientific 
plan for raising money to lend on warehoused 
farm products. We are delighted to announce 
that at our request Mr. Lever has prepared a spe- 
cial message for Progressive Farmer readers ex- 
plaining the proposal. Look for this article in 
next week’s paper. 


ture is 


RESOLUTIONS passed by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at Indianapolis opposing 
the “Pittsburg-plus” basis of fixing steel prices 
was read to the Federal Trade Commission, re- 
futing the claim of the corporations that the pub- 
lic was not interested in this controversy. The 
attorney, Clifford Thorne, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and other farmers’ organiza- 
tions, stated that the farmers of the United States 
are injured by the present practice of pricing steel 
products on the Pittsburg price plus freight. 


AMONG the plans of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation for the coming year, as expressed 
at the meeting of delegates from 32 states recent- 
ly held at Indianapolis, are the following items of 
importance to the farmers of the country. De- 
partments of transportation, organization, codp- 
eration and marketing, education and publicity, 
and economics and research will be established. 
The Federal law prohibiting short selling on grain 
and cotton exchanges will he urged. Demand is 
made that farmers’ codperative commission com- 
panies be ‘given seats on grain and livestock ex- 
changes. Federal regulation of packers, stock- 
yards, and grain exchanges will be requested. It 
was demanded that Congress enact laws removing 
all restrictions on ‘collective bargaining, and pro- 
vide better credit facilities for farmers; enact “the 
truth-in-fabric” law, and a protective tariff on 
farm products. A report of this, one of the most 
notable farmers’ meeting ever held, will be pub- 
lished in our next week’s issue. 


[X HIS report for 1920,-Secretary of Agriculture 
E. T. Meredith sums up the results of the year’s 
work showing how farmers in response to a na- 
tional demand produced one of the greatest crops 
in the history of the country and have received a 
very inadequate return for their labor. He in- 
sists that this condition must be remedied and 
recommends extension and develapment of codp- 
erative marketing, consolidation of the Bureau 
of Markets and the Bureau of Crop Estimates for 
the sake of economy and efficiency, aid to the 
farmers in securing necessary personal credit, an 
expansion of the studies of the cost of producing 





farm products, a world market reporting service 
to gather -information on production, supply, 
prices of and demand fog agricultural products in 
other countries. The secretary also recommended 
the encouragement of methods to limit the hazard 
or risk, in agricultural production, and the find- 
ing of means for utilizing surplus and waste farm 
products. He recommended that the nitrate plant 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala., be put in operation so 
that the nation may be independent of foreign 
nitrate supplies. Among the other recommenda- 
tions was that an appropriation of $100,000,000 
per year for five years be made by Congress to 
continue the Federal aid road program. He also 
urged a better method of preventing forest fires 
and of reforestation. 


A Courageous Christmas 


ITH crop prices as low as they are, it is 

hardly fitting just to wish our readers the 

usual “Merry Christmas.” It is difficult 
to be genuinely merry when we see ourselves 
helpless while other interests take the fruits of 
our year’s labor at whatever figure they wish. 


If we cannot have the usual “Merry Christ- 
mas,” however, let us at least have a courageous 
Christmas. We are not going to give up. We 
are not going to lie down. We are not going to 
quit fighting. And while we suffer now, yet the 
very severity of our suffering is going to drive 


our people into better methods. Heretofore we 


° ; oe . ° > 
have said that codperative marketing was a har@ 
shrunk from it. 


job and have Now we say it is a 


hard job, but that we are ready for a hard job. 
Disaster is driving us to action. And so, in the 
long run, the afflictions of this present moment 
may work out for us a far more exceeding and 


enduring wealth of profit. 

We will get 
profit by our disasters. 
ageous Christmas becoming the brave folk that 


somehow, and we will 


We will have a 


through 
cour- 


Southerners have always been! 


The Cotton Situation . 
A ea most gratifying piece-of news for cotton 


growers is that the United Cotton Growers’ 
organization of Texas has now merged with 
the Cotton Association branch of the Texas Farm 
Bureau, and these three powerful but hitherto 
separate organizations will now act as a unit in 
working out a plan for codperative cotton mar- 
keting modeled on idea. Aaron 
Sapiro, the famous California marketing author- 
ity, is to heip in this effort. 
With Texas and Oklahoma both organizing for 
coéperative selling, it is time for other states to 


the California 


fall into line. 
II 

Sometimes one hears it said that cotton hold- 
ing this fall was a failure. Well, suppose there 
had been a genuine hoiding movement, well or- 
ganized, and generally observed. It is not likely 
that cotton would have gone below 20 cents, even 
with all our financial trouble. 

On the other hand, suppose there had been no 
holding. Suppose everybody had made a rush to 
sell. Would cotton now be bringing even 7 cents? 


We doubt it. 
Ill 


Moreover, if those who are—holding cotton 
will only hold long enough, we still expect to see 
them get their reward. As we have said before, 
cotton is suffering from a paralyzed market al- 
most exactly like that which existed after the 
outbreak of war in 1914. In November and De- 
cember, 1914, cotton prices struck bottom, and 
then in the next six months cotton prices went 
up almost one-half, increasing from 63 cents, 
November 1, 1914, to 9.1 cents May 1, 1915, and 
almost exactly doubled in twelve months, going 
from 6.3 cents a pound on November 1, 1914, to 
11.6 cents a pound, November 1, 1915. 

With everything else coming down, it is now 
probably too much to expect the 30 cents be- 
fore planting-time, which we suggested recently. 
But it does seem reasonable to expect 1914-1915 
history to repeat itself in 1920-1921. 
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The North Carolina Board of Agriculture puts 
the matter in the right light when it says: 

“The cotton which pays for imported food and meat 
and grain is the cotton which constitutes the surplus. 
It is this cotton which breaks the market. It is this 
cotton which has brought the demoralization of the 
present year and of previous years when panic has 
threatened us.” ‘ 

Consequently, instead of just calling for “acre- 
age reduction” as a temporary expedient, let us 
call for “A Self-supporting South” as a perma- 
nent policy. To this end the North Carolina Board 
of Agriculture suggests: “Let every cotton 
farmer be required by organizations and public 
opinion to sign an agreement to produce his own 
food and feed. Let the slogan be “My Farm Feeds 
Itself,” with pledges, buttons, etc., names of all 
farmers signing and those refusing to sign be- 
ing published in local papers. Let bankers and 
merchants refuse to furnish supplies or advance 
money to farmers who fail to join in this crusade.” 


It 1s along these lines that we need to work. 


Getting Ready to Organize Tobacco 
Farmers 


S THIS week’s Progressive Farmer reaches 
its readers, representatives of the tobacco 
growers of Virginia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Georgia, are meeting in Richmond 
to try to work out some definite plans for co- 
Operative marketing of tobacco hereafter 
Until 


tobacco was bringing relatively 


It is high time for this action. about the 
last of November, 
better prices than cotton, but this month tobacco 
prices have gone down, down, 
of a seeming panic on the part of producers to 


down, as a result 


sell before the Christmas holidays. Tobacco 
which sold for 30 to 40 cents a few weeks 
ago is now selling for about 10 cents. In Ken- 


tucky last week the market opened at 5 cents 
a pound, as compared with 22 cents a pound when 
the market opened a year ago. 

Unquestionably, tobacco prices are far below 
the cost of production, but buyers are simply 
taking advantage of the helpléssness of producers. 
Now, as will always be the case, the unorganized 
farmer is having to ask “What will you give 
me?” Every time he has anything to sell, and 
“What do you ask?” every time he has anything 
to buy. 3 

The only way for us to get out of this condition 
of shameful helplessness is through business or- 
ganization. 

As means for getting some measure of relief 
right away, three plans are advocated: 

(1) Farmers who can do so should hold their 
tobacco off the market. Many Piedmont farmers 
can do this without resorting to redrying, Farm- 
ers east of Raleigh can get their tobacco redried 
for two to three cents a pound, store it in hogs- 
heads, and wait until late spring or fall to sell. 
Unquestionably, prices must be better before next 
fall. 

(2) Slower marketing would help greatly. One 
of the best informed tobacco men in America said 
last week: “Suppose farmers have sold 60 per 
cent of their crop and have 40 per cent on hand. 
They could add 10 cents a pound to its value by 
marketing 10 per cent of the year’s crop in Jan- 
uary, 10 per cent in February, 10 per cent in 
March, and 10 per cent in April.” 

(3) If farmers were organized, they might also 
pool their money now and buy the tobacco which 
is selling below cost of production. It is believed 
that this would soon bring competition into the 
market, as the buyers of this lowest-priced to- 
bacco would be able to sell cheaper to foreign 
governments than other buyers would be able to 
do who bought at a higher price two or three 
months ago. 

Get ready for the organization plans soon to be 
announced. 
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A SUCCESS TALK FOR FARM PARENTS 


A Christmas Message From a Modern Letter and 
an Ancient Parable 


By CLARENCE POE 








O THE Fathers and Mothers Who Read The 
Progressive Farmer, 
ji) 7 ; > } 


] r Friends :— 


The third week in each month I usually print 
on this page “A Success Talk for Farm Boys.” 
This time, you will notice, [ am writing a “Suc- 
cess Talk for Farm Parents.” 

I am doing this because Christmas time is here, 
and if there is one week more than another when 
thoughts of parents should be turned to their 
children and their children’s welfare, it is Christ- 
mas week, 

I 

Of course, in many respects, this Christmas is 
not so bright as some we have had. All of us— 
farmers, business men, and everybody else—are 
suffering from the almost ruinously low prices of 
farm products. 

Nevertheless, ought not this Christmas to be 
happier than, Christmas three years ago, when 
war was slaying earth’s bravest by tens of thou- 
sands, and no one knew when his own son, 
brother, or cousin might be next? Ought not this 
Christmas to be happier even than Christmas two 
years ago, when the deadly influenza plague still 
threatened us, and there was hardly a neighbor- 
hood where parents or children were not mourn- 
ing their newly dead? 


Ought not this Christmas to be happier even 
than a Christmas of the middle 90’s, when the 
South was poor and illiterate and almost hope- 
less? Then we did not even face the future with 
confidence. Today we know that, however dark 
conditions may be for a time, they are bound to 
get better. Our people have learned to work more 
intelligently, and ‘their welfare must be corre- 
spondingly improved, 


Il 


Let us remember, therefore, that there is no 
reason why the rural South should have a gloomy 
Christmas. And certainly every father or mother 
who has the love of healthy, happy little ones 
should be happy, regardless of temporary depres 
sions in bank accounts or crop prices. In the 
absence of other treastres such a father. or 
mother, like the ancient Roman Cornelia, may 
still point to sturdy boys and girls and say, “These 
are my jewels!” You remember how Charles 
Monroe Dickinson in his beautiful poem, “The 
Children,” speaks of— 

The little white arms that encircle 
My neck in their tender embrace! 
The smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on my face! 


And he adds— ‘ 


They are idols of hearts and of households; 
They are angels of God in disguise; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
His glory still shines in their eyes; e 
These truants from home and from heaven,— 
They have made me more manly and mild; 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child. 


Everybody feels, I believe, this appeal of very 
young children. But what about our older chil- 
dren? Are we as companionable with them, as 
sympathetic with them, as we ought to be? 


[ got a letter the other day which set me think- 
ing about the matter. It came from a young farm 
fellow who ‘hadn’t quit being a farm boy himself 
very long, and I want you to look over my shoul- 
der and read his letter with me. This is what he 
wrote: 


“The young boys of today in a few short years will 
be owning farms of their own. I ask myself the ques- 
tion, ‘What is the average farmer of your acquaintance 
doing to make his boy an up-to-date, better-than-the- 
average farmer?’ The answer is, nothing. 

“The average farmer and head of the house in this 
country is a stern, uncompromising kind of a king who 
never has any cheerful little talks with his boys. In 
fact, any suggestion from them calls forth the ever- 
ready sarcastic remark that they are ‘too smart’. 


“Such treatment changes the bright, wide-awake boy 
into a grouch, with no love for his father and little con- 
fidence in himself. If a boy knows that something 
good is expected of him, he will usually deliver the 
goods. But if he is given no responsibility and is con- 
stantly reminded that no good business judgment is 
expected of him, he will not grow mentally. He will 
not grow because he will lack confidence in himself. 


I know the ving boy's humiliation at having to ask 
a frowning f for fifty cents i ) treat h 

girl at the ice-cream supper, and to have said pareni 
make it plain to him tI the fifty cents is a gift the 


] 
1 doesn’t deserve and hasn't earned! 


IV 


Somehow or other, after reading this letter, my 
thoughts turned to the boys who have left the 
farm, and then to the ancient story of the Prod 
igal Son. And right there for the first time I got 
on the trail of a new idea. I began to ask my- 
self these questions: 


Who was the father of the Prodigal Son? 

What sort of'pnan was he? 

What made the Prodigal Son leave home anyhow? 
Was the father in any way to blame? 


It was a new line of thought, so far as | know. 
\ll my life I have been hearing about the Prod- 
igal Son and his wanderings and his repentance 
and his return. I have also heard men discourse 
learnedly about the elder brother and his alleged 
jealousy. But of the father of the Prodigal Son 
almost nothing is ever said except about the old 
man’s rejoicing when his son came back. 


Vv 


Still when I looked up the matter thoughtfully 
in the Old Book, there was a flood of light on the 
whole question. Read over the story in Luke 
15 :11-32 


and see for yourself. 


The father of the Prodigal Son was glad 
enough to see his son come home. But it is all 
plain enough that he hadn't doyge enough to keep 
the boy from going off, in the first place. We 
now this from the sort of treatment that was 
given the elder brother who stayed on with the 
o'd man. 


Year after year this older boy worked, but there 
was nothing but work. “Thou never gavest me 
a kid that I might make merry with ‘my friends,” 
he tells the father at last. The boy had no pic- 
nics, no fishing trips, no hunting experiences, no 
interchange of happy visits with other young 


folks. 


But, worst of all, was the attitude of his father 
to the son. This comes out clearly enough in the 
same verse, the boy saying, “Lo, these many years 
do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time 
thy commandment.” The son, you will notice, 
simply “serves” the father. The father simply 
gives his “commandment” as to the sort of work 
that the boy must do on the farm. It is almost 
the r€lation of master and servant. There is no 
hint’ whatever of companionship, comradeship, 
partnership. There is no hint that father and son 
talked over things together, planned together, and 
were a pair of working chums. 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“PRAYER FOR A LITTLE HOME” 


FRIEND sends us the following beautiful poem 

without the author’s name; who can supply it? 

It isn’t exactly a Christmas poem, but it is full 
of the Christmas spirit which finds happiness not in 
display and great possessions but in the simple things 
which John Richard Green had in mind when he wrote: 
“What seems to grow fairer to me as life goes by is 
the love and peace and tenderness of it; not its wit and 
cleverness and grandeur of knowledge, grand as 
knowledge is, but just the laughter of little children 
and the friendship of friends and the cozy talk by the 
fireside and the sight of. flowers and the sound of 
music.” The poem follows: 


God send us a little home, 
To come back to, when we roam. 


Low walls, and fluted tiles, _ 
Wide windows, a view for miles. 


Red firelight and deep chairs, 


Small white beds upstairs— 


Great talk in little nooks, 
Dim colors, rows of books. 


One picture on each wall, 
Not many things at all. 


God send us a little ground, 
Tall trees standing round. 


Homely flowers in brown _ sod, 
Overhead, Thy stars, O God. . 


God bless, wher winds blow, 
Our home, and all we know. 


VI 


It is all plain enough, I think, that the Prodi 
Son left home ist because he had this sort of 





father. The father was the same “stern, uncom- 
kind of king” of whom my@@tiend wrote 
He micht 1} -e OF he bor 

e mignt have gfven the boy 
yicnic party if the boy had suggested 


promising 
only the other day 
a kid for a | 

it, but he held the boy at arm’s length, so the sug- 
gestion wasn’t even Anade. 


Now, mind you, I don’t doubt at all but that 
the old man intended to do right all along. He 
said to himself, “The younger boy having already 
had his share of the inheritance, everything 1 
have now belongs to this older son. He is going 
to get it all when I die. So although he is work- 
ing hard, he is working for himself, and I want 
to help him make as much as possible.” But his 
fundamental fault was that he didn’t treat the 
boy as a member of the firm, a chum, a comrade, 
a partner. 


VII 


While making our new year resolutions for 
1921, therefore, let’s make up our minds to enter 
a little more heartily into the lives, thoughts, 
hopes, aspirations, and ambitions of our boys and 
girls. I think I quoted recently a saying of one 
of my friends to his son: “Son, I may make the 
greatest financial success in the world, but unless 
you are a fine, clean, industrious, worthy man, 
my life will be nevertheless a failure.” 


All of us, like the father of the Prodigal Son, 
expect our children to inherit our property after 
we die.“ Let's give them a little more sense of 
partnership in it while we live. 


Keep them from evil things, but give them 
wholesome amusements. Let them never say of 
you in your age that you never gave them a kid, 
for making merry with their friends. 


Take the best papers and magazines for them. 
Provide the best music you can for them. 


In planning all farm work and business, con- 
sult the boys and girls. If their opinions are 
good, commend them; if wrong, explain consid- 
erately why. wrong. 


Of course, you must not let them waste money. 
Sut at least give them a chance to earn some 
money through a pig, a calf, an acre of corn, or 
a flock of chickens—and then help them not to 
waste it, but to invest it wisely. 


And having once given a child anything, stick 
absolutely to the bargain. Never let it be said: 
“Son John had a little pig 
When it was very small, 


But when it grew to be a hog 
It wasn’t John’s at all.” 


I especially urge every parent to get the boys and 
girls enrolled in club work next year—corn club, pig 
club, poultry club, canning club. Club work quickens 
the interest of the youngsters in farm life. It arouses 
their cager interest in modern scientific methods. It 
gives them helpful fellowship with other boys and 
girls, It helps them in a hundred other ways. 

Let’s have every eligible boy and girl enrolled in 
some sort of club next year. 


Vill . 


Such is my Christmas message to the fathers 
and mothers who read The Progressive Farmer. 
I hope its application will make life a little richer 
for both parents and-children in many a home 
during the coming year. For we parents will cer- 
tainly be happier for making ourselves comrades 
of our children and they will be helped by more 
intimate guidance and sympathy from their elders. 
With best Christmas greetings for you \jand your 
children, Sincerely your friend, 


CLARENCE POE. 


P, S.—There were a lot of good letters on this 
subject in our “Experience Meeting” in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer. If you missed any 
of them, please look up that issue again. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


HEREFORE remove sorrow from thy heart, 

and put away evil from thy flesh: for child- 

hood and youth are vanity.—Ecclesiastes 11: 
10. 


Verily I say unto you, Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.—Matt. 18:3. 


A Thought for the Week 


FAMOUS Japanese general once said it was 

the power to hold out for tht last des- 

perate quarter of an hour which won vic- 
tories —Geo. W. Russell. 
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Columbial 


Give Music This ¢ 


Give your family a Columbia Graghv 
bia Records for Christmas. Then spt 


The Only Non Set : ; 
Automatic Stop you will find such famous exc/usiogum 
Nothing to move or set or measure, : °1° 
Pic He re ae ts gh artists as Al J olson, Bert W illiafrar 
and stops itself. Never stops before Harry Fox, Marion Harris, Norak : ’ 
it should. Always stops at the very * 
end. Exclusively on the Columbia Jazz Band, and Van and Schenguc! 
Grafonola. 


Columbia opera stars as Barrientosgdo1 
Mardones, Ponselle, Rothier, and Stgn; 

















of other artists besides. Call on any Gabi: 
he will gladly demonstrate that the @hbiz 
playing their Columbia Records alvpive 
reproductions of the music these arffhen 
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Canadian Factory: ‘Toronto 


















































Standard Models up 
to $300—Period 
Designs up to $2100 
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Seasonable Suggestions 
ae AIN let us say, “A happy Christ- 


mas to you.’ 

The low bowl of 
holly in the center of the dining ta- 
ble—do not forget it. 

Shoe trees cost 10 cents each. A 
shoe man says their usé doubles the 
life of the average shoe. Wrap in 
green and tie with a red bow. 

Those boiled Christmas 
and dumplings require twice as much 
baking powder as baked ones. 


bright berried 


puddings 


Have you made out that list of 
books ‘you want to read this winter? 
Lay it where it can be seen by those 
who do not know what to give you. 

Leave on those mud spots from the 
old flivver. Let them dry, then scrape 
off the mud and brush well or they 
will leave a stain. 

Now is the season in which many 
an old rooster will spend hours in 
the fireless cooker and emerge as 
a full-fledged Christmas turkey. 

Put on more blankets—if neces- 
sary wear a night cap, but do not 
close the windows. 

Baby bibs with long sleeves, Why 
has someone not thought of this be- 


fore? Some are made of fine white 
material and some of a soft oil 
cloth. 


Beds are built for sleep today, not 
for show. When you gel that new 
one, let top and bottom be plain, 
but put the money in the best springs 
and mattress you can buy. 

When you get your electric iron, 
get one with a cut-off at the iron. 
This does away with the detachable 
plug and most of the likelihood of 
the iron’s burning out. 


Wire frames for lamp shades cov- 
éred with cretonne, thin silk or oiled 
paper give pleasure to the whole 
family and save. the eyes. 

Bowls of hot soup are good for the 
inner man, woman or child after go- 
ing to town over chilly roads. The 
fireless cooker will have it hot and 
ready. 

In making soup, use the water in 
which rice or other vegetables have 
been cooked. A little meat goes 
much/farther in it if ground and 
browned with a few bread crumbs 
and vegetables. 

A pretty winter dress for a child 
is made with the old-fashioned, con- 
venient little guimpe. White goods 
or pongee with coarse embroidery 
on cuffs and collars make service- 
able guimpes; challies or any wool 
goods are worn as an overdress. The 
skirt is sewed on to a broad, straight 
band that comes to the arm hole. 
Broad, straight straps go over the 
shoulders and extend to the waist 
line. 


An apple salad is good. Peel or 
not, as desired; cut across in slices; 


then, without separating them, cut 
into dice and moisten with lemon 
juice to keep from browning. Add 


celery, green peppers, walnut, or 
raisins. Cream dressing is good with 
this. It is made by whipping an egg 


slightly and adding to it one cup of 
thick sour cream and two table- 
spoons of vinegar, whipping them 
well. together. In the top of the 
double boiler put one teaspoon each 
of sugar and salt; also teaspoon mus- 
tard, if desired, and pepper. Add 
the cream mixture to this, stirring 
constantly. 


Chtistmes Music 


OULDN’T it be fine if we could 
set our communities ringing 


with music this holiday season? 


Christmas songs in the home, in the 
neighborhoody and in the Sunday 
schoal! 

Look up the usable music in the books 
at, hand, get the boys and girls to 
practice on these,and add, if you can, 
at least one inexpensive: collection. 
A very good collection is Ten Christ- 
mas Carols, Series 3, six cents, from 
G. Schirmer, 3 East 43rd Street, New 
York City, containing “Silent Night,” 
“God Rest You,” “Hymn for Christ- 
mas Day,” “Wha _ Child Is This?” 
“Sing Noel,” “Ring Out, Ye Bells,” 
“Holy. Night, Peaceful Night,” “We 
Three Kings of Orient Are,” “Good 
King Wenceslas,” “The Christ Child 
and the Star.” The “Birthday of a 
King,” published by G. Schirmer, 
New York (30 cents), is a beautiful 
thing. If you could teach the young 
people but one new song, this should 


be a good one ‘not. at all difficult. 


How about instrumental music? 
You might be able to get up a kinder 
symphony. Theo Presser, Philadel- 
phia, publishes a good one entitled 
‘Christmas Symphony,” by Hewitt. 
But an easier thing to do is to use a 
music box to help a musical concert. 


TOWN_AND COUNTRY. 


Christmas Candies 
RALINES.— Two pounds brown 


sugar, 1 cup sweet cream or milk, 
1 pound nuts (pecans preferable), 2 
tablespoonfuls butter. 

Boil sugar, milk and butter until 
it is a soft ball, flavor with vanilla, 
beat until creamy, drop on marble. 
When beginning to harden, add nuts. 

Mints.—Two cups pulverized or 
granulated sugar, 1 cup boiling water; 
1-16 teaspoonful cream of tartar. 

Boil until it spins a thread; have 
oiled dish and pour in it to cool. Add 


4 drops peppermint oil; when it be-. 


gins to set, beat well, and when a 
white, creamy mixture, put on mar- 
ble and knead well. If it hardens 
too much to knead, put in 
boiler with warm water below, and 
if necessary add teaspoon hot water. 
Use white first by dropping by spoon- 
ful on marble; then, if desired, color 
remainder. 

Cream Candy.—Five cups white su- 
gar, 1 cup boiling water, 1 cup sweet 
cream, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 


Dissolve the sugar in the boiling 


double ~ 


water, using a whipping motion, un- 
til there is no trace of! the yrain of 
the sugar. Wipe grains from around 
vessel. Cook until it will for 

soft ball in 
cream and cook until ft wil! form a 
hard ball. Add extract just after re- 
from the fire. Pour into 
and when cvol, pull. 
aside for 24 


flaky and 


14 
coiad water 


moving 
buttered plates 
Cut into pieces. Set 
hours, when it 
melts in the mouth. 


becomes 


Marshmallow Fudge. — One-half 
pound marshmallow 2 cups brown 
sugar, 1 cup powdered sugar, 2 ounces 


chocolate, 1 cup water, pinch of cream 
of tartar. 

Cook the ingredients to the soft 
ball stage. Remove from the fire. 
Add the marshmallows cut into 
pieces and beat until it stiffens. 
Pour into buttered pans and mark 
into neat squares. 

Fruit Squares.—Three tablespoon- 
fuls butter, 3 tablespoonfuls molasses, 
3 squares chocolate, 1% cups granu- 
lated sugar, % cup broken walnut 
meats, % cup raisins, 1 teaspoonful 
vanilla, % cup milk. 

Put the butter into a saucepan, add 
the molasses, chocolate, sugar, and 
milk and boil until it forms soft ball. 
Stir while boiling. When partly 
cooled add the vanilla; walnut meats 
and raisins. Beat until creamy and 
stiff enough to pour into a buttered 


pan, Cut in squares when cool. 


Nougat.—Shell and bleach 4% pound 
of almonds; put them into the oven 
until thoroughly dry, not brown. Oil 
shallow baking pang sprinkle the 
bottom with almonds and ever this 
add equal quantity of pecan meats 
and a few walnuts. The layer of 
nuts should-be at least ™% inch thick. 
Put 2 cups granulated sugar in a 
saucepan and stir constantly over a 
strong fire until it melts. Pour this 
slowly over the nuts. When slightly 
cool, cut into bars. Fruit nougat is 
made the same way, using fruit with 
nuts. 


Peanut Brittle—Shell and chop 
roasted nuts to measure 1 pint. 
Put 2 pounds granulated = sugar 
in a clean frying pan. Stir over 
a slow fire. It will lump, then 


gradually melt. When pale coffee 
color and clear, add nuts and 
pour quickly on a buttered tin sheet. 
Spread thin as possible. When cold, 
break up. Popcorn may be use@ in- 
stead of peanuts. 

Butter-scotch.—Two cups sugar, 2 
tablespoonfuls water, butter size of 
an egg. 

Mix the. 
without | stirring, 


and boil, 
hardens 


ingredients 
until — it 





OUR PATTERN 


3409—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. A 10-year size will 
require 434 yards of 36-inch material, 


3410—Junior’s Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 
12, 14, and 16 years. A 14-year size 
will require 4 yards of 44-inch mate- 
rial. 


3421-3415.—Costume for Home or Busi- 
ness.—Waist 3421 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. A 38-inch size will require 
3 yards of 36-inch material. Skirt 








Price of each Pattern 15 cents. Two Patterns if ordered at_one_time, 25 cents. Ten 
days required to fill orders. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


DEPARTMENT 




















3415 cut in 7 sizes: 
34 and 36 inches waist measure. 
26-inch size will require 4 yards of 
27-inch material. The width at the 
lower edge with plaits extended is 
about 2 yards. 


24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 


3430—An Up-to-date Style.—Cut in 7 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. A 38-inch size will 
require 4% yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial. The width of the dress at 
lower edge is 17g yards. 
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wh lropped in cold wate P 


buttered 


crease in squares. 


into a shallow pati 


Molasses Candy.—Two <- cups 


lasses, 1 cup sugar,-% cup vi 
butter size of egg. 

Put the molasses, sugar and 
egar in a pan and boil until the 1 
ture hardens when dropped into cold 


water. Pour into buttered 


mark into squares and set aside 
harden or cool slightly; butte 

hands and pull the candy until 
light. 


Small Christmas Cakes 
ALNUT BARS.—One-half cup 


butter, '% cup boiling water, 


"Y% cup sugar, % cup molasses, 1 
teaspoonful soda, 3 cups flour, 


% teaspoonful ginger, % _ tea- 
spoonful each grated nutmeg and 
cloves, 1 teaspoonful salt; chopped 
walnuts or hickory nuts. Pour water 
over butter, add sugar, molasses 
mixed with soda,‘ flour, salt, and 
Chill, roll ™% inch thick, and 
cut into strips % inch wide. Sprinkle 
with nut meats and bake 10 minutes. 

Hickory Nut Cake.— Two-thirds 
cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup 
hickory nut meats, 3 eggs, 1 cup 
milk, 3 cups flour, 4 teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, teaspoonful va- 
nilla, %4 teaspoonful lemon extract. 
Cream butter and sugar; add beaten 
yolks and milk; add the sifted flour, 
baking powder, and nuts: Fold in 
the beaten whites and add flavoring. 
Bake in a well-greased pan 45 min- 
utes. 


spices. 


table- 
cup 
tea- 


Oatmeal Macaroons.—One 
spoonful butter, 1 egg, 1% 
sugar, ™% cup rolled oats, ! 
spoon salt, % teaspoonful baking 
powder. Mix in order given. Drop 
into small cakes with a teaspoon on 
a well-greased pan. Bake in hot 
oven. 


, 
2 
, 
4 


Nut Macaroons.—One white of 
egg, 1 cup brown sugar, 1 cup 
nut meats, 1% teaspoonful salt. 
Beat white of egg stiff, add 
gradually the sugar. Fold in nut 
meats finely chopped and _ sprinkle 
with salt. Drop from tip of spoon 
l inch apart on a buttered pan. Bake 
in moderate oven until delicate 
brown. 

Peanuts Fancies. — Two _ table- 
spoonfuls butter, 4 teaspoon- 
fuls sugar, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon- 
ful baking powder, % teaspoonful 
salt, % cup flour, 2 tablespoonfuls 
milk, 14 cup finely chopped peanuts. 
Cream the butter, add the sugar and 
egg well beaten. Mix and sift bak- 
ing powder, salt and flour. Add to 
first mixture, then add milk and pea- 
nuts. Drop from spoon 1 inch apart 
on buttered tins, Bake in moderate 
oven, 

Marguerites. — Two eggs, 1 cup 
brown sugar, % cup flour, % 
teaspoonful baking powder, salt, 
1 cup nut meats cut in small 
pieces. Beat eggs slightly; add 
other ingredients. Fill small 
buttered tins two-thirds full of mix- 
ture and sprinkle nuts on top. Bake 
in moderate oven. 


Oatmeal Cookies. — One-half cup 
butter or other shortening, ™% 
cup sugar, ’ cup raisins, 
Y% cup nut meats, 1 cup oatmeal, 1! 
egg, 1 yolk, 14 cup sweet milk, 1 cup 
flour, 14 teaspoonful soda, ™% tea- 
spoon salt. Cream shortening and 
sugar, add raisins, nuts, oatmeal, and 
beat well. Add beaten eggs and 
other ingredients; drop from tip of 
Bake im 


spoon on greased pan. 
quick oven. 
Roxbury Cake. — One - fourth 


cup butter, % cup sugar, 2 eggs 
yolks, % cup molasses, % cup 
flour, 1 


sour milk, 1% cups 

teaspoonful cinnamon, % teaspoou- 
ful cloves, 14 teaspoonful nutmeg, % 
cup seeded raisins, 1 teaspoonful 


soda, whites 2 eggs, % cup nut meats. 
Bake in small tins. 
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How the Sandy Road Problem Was 


Solved 


GTTUATED in the sandiest part of 
the Sand Hills, our school district 
is large but thinly settled. This year 
we found ourselves with a number of 
pupils in the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades but with an enrollment which 
did not justify enough teachers to 
carry on the high school work. Some 
of 'these children could not, others 
did not want to go away from home 
to boarding school. Our efficient 
county superintendent solved the 
problem. A large school truck driven 
by one of the older boys takes all 
above the seventh grade to the Rae- 
ford High School, nine miles away. 
Over the old sand road this would 
have been impracticable; over the 
good clay road it takes but a short 
time. Most of the children live on 
clay road and have only to be ready 
when the truck comes along. A” few 
have some distance to walk, but no 
further than to their own school 
building. 

The advantages are immense. Ad- 
vanced pupils go to a good accredited 
high school of good rooms, equip- 
ment, department of domestic science 
and music, and excellent well-trained 
teachers. Here the teachers may give 
ill their attention to the grammar 
and primary grades. 


Good roads play an important part 


in the consglidation of schools and 
the people of Hoke County are quick 
to see that with their already good 

tem of roads and more being built, 
the next step must be consolidated 
schools. Several trucks are already 
employed in the county. More con- 


olidation is being planned in the 

thinly settled sections by ‘the people 

are too much interested in the 

education of their children to be sat- 

isfied with one and_ two-teacher 

schools. FAWN WATSON. 
Timberland, N. C. 
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A Farm Made Five Times More 
Valuable 


E LIVE six miles from town. Our 
farm is productive, but on ac- 
count of bad roads and no means of 
/ cof@munication it was, until seven 
<. years agb, appraised very low; in fact 
we could not find a buyer for it at 
one time, though we offered the farm 
—186 acres with all improvements, 
for $2, 

Then came the good roads move- 
ment. The result is that we have a 
fine hard-surfaced road leading by 
our farm into town. Then the rural 
telephone was next in order, so now 
we can take orders from town cus- 
tomers in the evening and deliver 
them by truck early next morning. 
Before the good road and rural tele- 
phone came, we were a half-day away 
from market; now we are just one- 
half hour away. Can you imagine 
the results? It has enabled us 
to build up a paying trade and 
this in turn has enabled us to make 
many needed improvements about 
our home. Our farm now has a val- 
uation of just five times the amount 
we once placed upon it. 

MRS. FLOSSIE RAY CRONK. 

Carbondale, W. Va. 


Selecting the Proper Toys for 
Children 


VERY child has a right to at least 

a few good toys. They are as 
essential to child health as food be- 
cause’ they build up and sustain the 
mind as food does the body. 

Do not give the child any toy 
which on first thought only may ap- 
peal to you as the toy which ‘might 
Please it or which you think might 
“do.” Let the child help you in your 
selection—if not personally, at least 
by suggestion. The toy should in- 
terest the child, appeal to its imag- 
iatfon and sense of beauty, and to 


its good taste and love of originality. 


Teach the child to love and care 
for its toy whether it be the little 
girl’s pet doll or the small boy’s tool 
chest. Simple, durable toys of 
American manufacture—of which 
there is an almost endless variety— 
usually find the greatest favor with 
children of all ages. 


A little tot from one to two en- 
joys little games that can be played 
with the fingers and simple toys 
such as dolls, animals, and balls 
made of rubber, wood, knitted or 
fag materials, and plain blocks. 

From two to three a child’s percep- 
tive powers have been broadened 
and he should be given books about 
animals and birds, well and brightly 
illustrated; a sand table or pile in 
which he will merely dig and fill and 
refill his pail without attempting to 
build anything; little garden imple- 
ments; dolls, larger blocks than he 
had at one year; a wheelbarrow or 
wagon much in miniature; simple 
pieces of furniture; stuffed animals, 
and other toys of a like kind that 
are easy to handle. 


As the child’s eye and hands be- 
come more capable of definite aims 

between three and five years of age, 
an idea of sequence, color, harmony, 
and repetition is given by stringing 
wooden beads of various colors; 
some conception of beauty, of crea- 
tive imitation and an association of 











ideas is imparted at this age through 
the transparent 


mediums of slates 


upon which the child may frace flow- 


ers, dogs, vegetables, and houses or | 
by means of blackboard and chalk; | 
while a pair of blunt scissors and | 
pieces of colored paper help develop 


the child at- 
tempts to cut out pictures similar to 
the ones he has traced or his own 
idea of an animal or human; and 
surprising often develop in 
this sort of play, which are indica- 
tive of the child’s tendencies. Build- 
ing blocks, trains of cars, or small 
wheel tops, balls, doll house furni- 
ture, household implements in min- 
iature, and sand toys suit this age. 

Between four and five, children 
enjoy imitating life. They begin to 
feel their desire and their ability to 
do what their elders do. A circus 
with its many jointed wooden char- 
acters, clowns, acrobats, animals and 
fixtures entertain and instruct a 
child for hours at a stretch. 


a kind of initiative as 


results 


The “construction” period of child’ 
play comes between the ages of five 
and eight, when they want to build 
something definite with their hands. 

Girls want dolls of several kinds, 
doll houses and their furnishings, 
and all the accessories which help 
them in the making, washing and 
ironing of doll dresses. Both boys 
and girls at -this age enjoy paint 
boxes with good brushes, modeling 
clay, or soft putty to enable them to | 
create things “out of their heads.” 
Boys find a tool chest the source of 
endless fun, as well as wooden and 
metal structural toys; while a tent 
or Indian wigwam provides all kinds 
of fun for both the boys and the 
girls, 

When a youngster reaches the 
childishly mature age of eight or ten 
and from that age up to 16, he or she 
has already developed a pretty clear 
idea of his or her own skill in one line 
or another and wants something 
more advanced. Athletic toys. are 
nowadays acceptable to both boys 
and girls. They want a tricycle or 
bicycle, good roller skates, baseball 
bats, balls and gloves, a tennis racket 
that is not merely a toy imitation of 
the real thing, fishing and camping 
outfits, a croquet set, a big toy au- 
tomobile, a movie outfit or magic 
lantern, electrical apparatus, and the 
dozen and one scientific toys that 
teach most interestingly the rudi- 
ments of exact sciences. 


ELIZA CURTIS. 
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This ‘Star’’ fixes the 
standard of stability ip 
shoes. 





The Walks of Life 
Are the Test of Shoes 





“On the go every minute” means that busy 
boys and girls are pounding away on shoes. 


‘““TESS and TED” 


school shoes are made to stand the hard wear, but give 
health, comfort and good looks in the bargain. They are 
all leather—good leather—solid leather all the way through, 
and built by the excellent shoemaking that has made the 
famous “STAR BRAND” stand for ‘‘Better.’’ Look foi 
the star on every heel. 


“Star Brand Shoes Are Better’’ 


oe ee Te The great all-leather line made by 


A 
A. Rosbsts, JOHNSON ¢ RAND 
Nor” | MANUFACTURERS | ; s 





n kick, run, and 
rough it in ‘‘Tess and 
” hi 











and Ted"’ are 


om— 
fortable schoo! shoes that 








aN Guaranteed All Leather 




















Keep your hair lovely 


Next to a healthy body and a contented mind, nothing 
has so much to do with the preservation of the hair as 
the soap used in the shampoo. 

Ivory Soap cleans hair and scalp thoroughly. Its abun- 
dant, thick, lasting lather absorbs all the dirt, then rinses 
out easily and completely. 

Containing no uncombined alkali, it does not burn the 
hair nor make it brittle, nor destroy the scalp’s natural, 
nourishing oils. The hair dries soft, silky, fluffy, the 
Ivory shampoo putting it in the condition which makes 
for continued hair health and beauty. 


IVORY SOAP 
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PEMEMBER toask 


your grocer for Cal- 
umet Baking Powder and be 
sure that you get it—the In- 
dian head on theorangelabel. 


Then forget about bake 
day failures. For you will 
never have any. Calumet 
always produces the sweet- 
est and most palatable foods. 


And now remember, you 


always use less than of most 


other brands because it pos- 
sesses greater leavening strength. 





















Now Remember- 


Always Use 


es 


= ~~? 
. "o a 
Fa 4 


ALUMET 


AKING POWDER 















There is no waste. Ifa 
recipe calls for one egg—two 
cups of flour—half a cup of 
milk — that’s all you use. 
You never have to re-bake. 


Contains only such ingre- 
dients as have been officially 
approved by U.S. Food Authorities, 
is the product of the largest, most 
modern and sanitary Baking Pow- 
der Factories in existence. 

Gluten gives flour a good part of 
its food value—the element that 
nourishes the body. To be sure of 
getting it, use only pure baking powder 
with plain flour, (not self-rising flour). 






















Calumet 
Columbia 
Muffin 
Recipe 
—4 cups sifted 
flour, 4level tea- 
spoons Calumet 
Baking Powder, 
1 tablespoon su- 
gar, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 2 eggs, 2 
cups of sweet 
milk. Then mix 
in the regular 

way. 





































OFFICERS 
SHOE. 





Come 


A Big Cut in 
Factory Price 


U. S. Officers’ 

Marching Shoes, 59 
Goodyear Sewed, 

factory price, di- 

rect to you. Price 

of these shoes was 


interest many 








to Florida 


where productive land costs little more than 
farmers 
Crops are marketed monthly. 


Seaboard 


pay on mortgages, 
Along the 


$10. Made of the best Elk- ths newest grea’ ailway- 
skin waperptoor eather: Ges ms te re 
° > vegetables, oranges and grape- 
U. S. Officer § fruit net srowers $500 to $2,000 
per acre, attle and hogs make 
Best Shoes cheap gains on abundance of 
rich home-grown concentrates. 







Factory Cut 
Price, Direct to 
to you at only.. 
made of the best Water- 
proof Mahogany calf leath- 
er. If these shoes are not 


ri iret F pays = 6° 


just as we say, send them 
back You do not lose a 
cent. Price of his shoe was 


$13 Buil for work and 
dress at the same time. If 
you are sending money_or- 
der or check do not include 


postage. Pay only for shoes 
We pay postage 
U.S.NATIONAL MUNSON 


ARMY SHOE CO., Inc. 
Dept 403, Westfield, Mass. 


Pasture 
sheltered barns needed. Write 


J. M. Jones, General De- 
velopment 
BOARD AIR LINE, 


every month. No 


Agent, SEA- 


Room 149, Royster Bla. 
Norfolk, Virginia, 































ever made 















U. S. ARMY 
NEW RUSSET DRESS SHOE 


Fine-leoking, 
IIlere’s your chance to get the best Army 
Shoe ever made. 

There’s nothing like Munson Last Army 
Shoes for foot comfort. T 
obtainable elsewhere at any price. Finest 
for the 
full-lined; soles 7-16 inch thick, marked 
¢ with Inspector’s stamp; made according 
to rigid Government if 


WASHNIGTON;: SALES CO., Inc. 
Dept. M; 
Washington, D. C. 


‘4° 


Postage 
Prepaid 
in U.S. A. 


Last 


Sturdy, Durable. 


These shoes not 


Army; Blucher cut; 


specifications from 


best materials. Ask the ex-service man RENNER 

who wore Russet Dress Shoes. Sizes 6 FEDERAL MALL 

to il Send number wiht order. P. O. Box, 17 

Satisfaction guarantede. Money back iif Send Army Shoes 

“not pleased. 51ze... Nam 
Address 














Mail Coupon Today — 
ORDER CO., 


4, Boston (2), 


unnecessary 
profits. Buy di- 
from factory 
headquarters. , 
better shoe than 
those _ generally 
advertised. Genu- 
ine leather army 
shoes Best work 
shoe made. Try a 
pair at our risk, 
Quick 
Shipments. 
Cordovan 


U.S.Army Munson Last 


rect 





Dept. 120. 
Mass 
postpaid. I risk nothing. 





17th St., N. W., 
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Quarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


When writing to an advertiser, say: ‘‘! am writing 


The Progressive Farmer, which 
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St NOPSIS. — Yoang John Tre- 

maine, a hot-headed, impetuous 
youth, was sent to Richmond to cash 
a check for $10,000. He sends a let- 


ter of farewell to his mother and is* 
heard of no more for 15 years. His 
mother and brother make his 
shortage with the bank, and through 
their influence only the family lawyer 
and the president of the bank know 
of his disgrace. Bad times come to 
Riverside, the Tremaine home, and 
just as itis about to be sold at auction 
John Tremaine unexpectedly returns 
Coldness from hts mother and frigid 
politencss from his former friends 
greet him, but he at once sets about 
reclaiming the old farm. He suspects 


good 


there .are deposits of, coal in the 
mountain, and experts confirm this 
belicf. John Tremaine, willing to 


sacrifice some of the family pride, 
puts his hands to the plow and be- 
gins to cultivate the fields on the 
Tremaine farm. John Tremaine 
makes provision for the upbuilding of 
his state. Malvern wishes to make 
John conscious of the disgrace which 
had been committed 15 years before. 














CHAPTER VIII.—(Continued) 
COAL COMPANY IS FORMED TO 
EXPLOIT BLYTHE MOUNTAIN 


HE exclaimed with disappoint- 
ment: 
“What a shame! The pretty old 


fence has been spoiled. I shall have 
to ride all the way round, and it,is so 
hot.” 

It was not a high fence. A South- 
ern girl on such a mare as she rode 
should have been over it in a second. 
He wondered why she hesitated. 

“Mr. Tremaine is going to do won- 
ders with this old place isn't he?” 

“He is going to try,” said the un- 
knowg. Miss Malvern regarded him 
with curiosity. 

“IT suppose you are hired by the 
month?” 

“No, year in and year out.” He had 
never seen eyes so blue and so frank. 
She pulled her horse back from the 
fence. 


“They say Mr. Tremaine has a 
terrible temper and treats people 
like brutes.” 

The farmer’s tan was deep. She 


did not see him color under it. 

“When I have stayed here year in 
and year out, I will tell you more of 
him.” 


“The place needs a good man on 
it. 

He leaned his foot on his plow. 

“If Mr. Tremaine is such a brute 
as you say, I am not likely to be a 


good man for the place. ‘Like mas- 
ter, like man,’ you know.” 
“Vou 
He lifted his straw hat and bared 
his dark, handsome head. There was 
a ‘line of white around the tan show- 
ing how fair his skin was in reality. 


seem industrious.” 


In his dark blue flannel shirt and 
blue overalls, he was a splendid, vig- 
orous figure. But to Isobel the fact 


that he was a white man and not a 
Negro accounted to her for his cor- 
rect speech, from which, however, he 
had eliminated every grace of tone. 

“Why don’t you jump over?” the 
workman asked. “Can’t your mare 
take the fence?” 

The pretty animal not only could, 


but wanted to, and pawed the 
meadow. 
“T never jump her,” the rider an- 


swered; “I have promised my father 
not to take fences.” 











this 
and 


ible that 
thought, 


poss 


afraid: he 


gpl is 


his voice 


Was not gracious as he suggested: 

“If vou will dismount, I will take 
your mare over, and then you can 
climb the fence yourself.” 

He vaulted the fence and_ stood 
beside her. She looked at him in 
amazement. His assurance and air 
of authority were not in keeping 
with his character as a day laborer, 


He 


touching her mane carelessly. 


put his hand on the mare’s bridle, 


Tee girl gathered up her reins and 
changed color. The manner and per- 
sonality of this farm laborer troubled 
her. Before Tremaine could 
her, slipped from her saddle to 
the ground and said haughtily: 


help 
she 
“Netty is a prize mare; don’t injure 
her.” 

mounted, rode back a 
paces and, turning, the 
then threw himself off Netty’s 
Miss Malvern got over the 
quickly, and as he offered to 
thanked him with con- 


Tremaine 
few flew 
fence; 
back. 
fc nce 
help her, she 
descension. 

“T shall not spoil your field,” she 
said, and before he knew it, she had 
ridden 

John labor early that 
day, and as he through the 
kitchen with his dinner pail, he heard 
his mother in the sitting room talk- 
ing with Miss Malvern. His moth- 
er’s laugh, sweet and musical, was a 
new song to him, and the laugh of 


away. 
finished Ais 
passed 


the girl too was delightful. 

“Miss Isobel,” Mammy, “is 
sho’ a honey chile, Marse John. She 
done light up-de house more’n a mil- 
lion candles.” 

When later he came down stairs, 
he found his mother alone. He would 
not ask her whether she knew of his 
meeting with Isobel, but he soon saw) 
that she was ignorant of it, and with 
the first curiosity that the gif! had 
aroused in him, he actually wondered 
why she had not told of the’ second 
encounter? 


said 


Pale 


One afternoon, John returned from 
Richmond, hot and dusty, looking 
forward to the cool porch and a re- 
freshing drink of Mammy’s making. 
As he came walking up from the sta- 
tion, he saw before the horse-block 
a saddle horse held by Bob, who 
rhythmically passed his brown hand 
up and down the animal’s shining 
neck. a 

“Mistah Malvern, Marse John,” 
the Negro, pointing with his 

toward the house, and Tre- 
maine realized as he went up the 
steps ‘that the interview he had 
courted and dreaded, with the man 
whom he had not seen for fifteen 
years, was now to take place. 

Under the vines at the end of the 
gallery, his mother sat talking with 


said 
finger 


her neighbor. Mr. Malvern rose as 
Tremaine came forward. Mrs. Tre- 
maine noticed that her son thrust 


both hands in his pockets as he came 
forward and did not offer his hand 
He bowed, nevertheless, 


to the guest. 
and his mother — said 


getacefully, 
quickly: 

“John, I think you know Mr, Mal- 
vern.” 

She surprised that no embar- 
rassment came across her son’s face. 
On the contrary, she saw him smile 
and bend upon Mr. Malvern a look 
that was almost benignant. 

John Tremaine spoke with ease: 

“I have never forgotten Mr. Mal- 
vern. Please keep your chair, sir.” 


' , 
(Continued on page 20, column 3) 
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OUR. YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” The Progressive Farmer 














The Importance of Birds on the 


Farm 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
AST spring after we planted our 
garden and the vegetables began 
coming up, the cutworms began cut- 
ting down the tender plants. I de- 
cided to put up some bird houses or 
gourds of. the large round variety. 
Soon after I put them up, two blue- 
birds came and built in one of the 
gourds, and soon they had a family 
of four little birds, which they fed 
chiefly on the insects from our gar- 


den. Pretty soon we noticed there 
were not so many insects of any 
kind. The cutworms stopped eating 


our plants and our garden grew and 
thrived wonderfully. All farm boys 
could help the birds by putting up 
small boxes or gourds in which the 
birds can build nests. 


Very early last spring I planted 
some gourd seed along by the garden 
fence. The vines ran along the fence 
and grew a dozen nice large gourds. 
It is my plan to put them up on poles 
next spring by the time the birds get 
ready to build. Another good way 
to help the birds is to gather poke 
berries, tie them in bunches and hang 
them under the of outhouses. 
The birds eat them in severe cold 
weather. 


eaves 


Boys, help the birds; be kind to 
them, for they are your friends. 
EDISON GANN, 
Sandy Ridge, N. C. 


“Our School Box Party” 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


WANT to tell you about the box 
party we had at our school. 
There were 19 beautiful boxes made 
of all colors of crepe paper with tin- 
sel and ribbon to match. We made 
$46.30. My mama baked a cake for 


the prettiest girl and it brought $12. 
We also sold hot coffee and hot 
chocolate and ham sandwiches and 
everybody had a good time. We 


, 


have a thrift club also in our school, 
and we are all trying to see how 
many stars we can get. We get one 
star for every 25 cents we put in, 
and when we get 16 stars we get a 
War savings stamp. 

PEARL MYLUM (Age 11). 


Keysville, Va. 


The Story of a 19-year-old Farmer 


EVENTEEN or 18 bales of cotton, 

275 bushels of corn, and side crops 
in proportion is not bad for <1. or- 
phan boy farmer on .a two-horse 
farm. This is what a York County 
boy did in 1920, as reported by Coun- 
ty Agent John R. Blair. 

“Recently,” says Mr. Blair, “I vis- 
ited young A. Sherer, a boy of 19 
years, whose father died over a year 
ago and left him to assume charge 
of a rented two-horse farm, with his 
mother and several smaller children 
to care for. During this year I have 
iven him all the assistance I could 
give in the way of information and 
suggestion regarding fertilization, 


planting, and cultivation of this 
year's crop. On my recent visit, I 
found that with the help of his 


smaller brothers he will make 17 or 
18 bales of cotton, 250 to 275 bushels 
of corn, plenty of sorghum, and 
other crops for food and feed. 


“He has a smaller brother, by the 
Way, who is a member of the York 
County Corn Club this year, and this 
voungster has made on his club acre 


5314 


3 bushels of corn in spite of the 
tact that his corn was damaged at 
least 1214 per cent by flood and 


storm,” 


SAM HILL AND HIS DADDY 


XVI—Sam Learns More About 
Different Kinds of Corn 





HEN Sam Hill found there was a | 


bulletin in the house on 
corn, he read it through carefully to 


find out all he could about that in- | 


teresting crop. A few days later he 
walked itto Mr. Blake’s office. 
“Hello, Sam, I’m glad to see you. 


Are you learning any interesting 
things about corn these winter 
days?” asked the county agent. 


“Yés, sir,’ answered Sam, “and I 
came in to ask you a question this 
morning.” 


“All right,” said Mr, Blake, “I'll 
answer it if I can, and if I don’t 
know, we'll try to find, out some- 


’ 


where. What is bothering you?’ 

“Well, Mr. Blake, I found a bulle- 
tin at home on pop corn, and I have 
just read it. It surely is interesting, 
but in that bulletin it said popcorn 
was one of several great races or di- 
visions of the corn family. Now I 
want to know what the other races 
are and what they are like. I asked 
father about them, but he said he 
Was not just sure if he could name 
them all and suggested I ask you.” 

Mr. Blake took down a good, large 
book and looked in the index. “Here 


it is,” he said, when he turned to 
the page indicated. “There are at 
least six races of corn. They are 


(1) dent, (2) flint, (3) sweet, (4) pop 
corn, (5) soft or flour, and (6) pod.” 

“Good,” said Sam. “Does it tell 
about each kind?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Blake, as he 
continued to read. 

“The dent corn is the one generally 
grown as field corn in the Southern 
states. In this race, the soft or 
starch part of the grain comes to 
the top of the kernel when the corn 
ripens, this soft, starchy part shrinks 
making a little dent in the grain, 
which gives the name to this race. 

“In flint corn, the soft,* starchy 
part is covered over with a hard, 
flinty layer. This layer prevents the 
grain from shrinking when it ripens. 
The grains are generally shorter and 
more rounded than in dent corn, and 
smooth over the top. This corn ma- 
tures quickly and is suited to those 
sections where the seasons are short. 

“Sweet corn has a horny grain, but 
is very wrinkled when mature, due 
to presence of sugar. The plant is 
small, has several ears to the stalk 
and matures early. It is grown in 
gardens for eating purposes.” 

“The popcorn is—” 

“Oh, I know about that,” broke in 
Sam. “I just read 
that kind.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Blake, “so 
we can shift that.” 

“The soft corn has a grain that is 
very soft and white. It was the 
original kind grown by the Indians. 
It suited them because it could be 
ground easily. The ears are small, 
and the grains usually small and 
rounded without dents.” 

“Pod corn is rather a_ curiosity 
and of very little value. Each grain 
is covered with a small shuck 
then 
an outer shuck, This is probably 
nearer the original form of the plant 
than any of the other races.” 

“T guess that about answers your 
question, doesn't it, Sam?” said Mr. 
Blake, as he stopped reading. 

“Yes,” answered Sam. “But, Mr. 
Blake, is that whole book just about 
corn?” 

“Sure,” replied Mr. Blake. 

“Well, I am going to have one of 
those books,” said Sam. 


I. O. SCHAUB. 
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That's the kind of Heater you 
ought to have! 


Then you'll KNOW that your 
Heater-Investment is paying 
100% dividends in HEAT. 


The sketch above, is from an 
actuat photograph of a CAM- 
ERON MAID HEATER, 

d by the Goodwin-Smith 
Furniture Co,, of Raleigh, N. 
C., which has been “‘on the 
job’’ for 11 years. 





It's not an exception—just one 
of many instances. 


If you want a heater that will last years 
efter the ordinary Heater is worn out— 


~if you want a heater that will give MORE 
heat—and yet, cut a big hole in your coal 
bills— 

—then go to the CAMERON MAID dealer 
in your locality and ask him to show you 
the CAMERON MAID HOT BLAST 
HEATER. 


The CAMERON STOVE CO. 
RICHMOND. VA. 
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6x 
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Ask the 
Housewife 
Who Owns 

One! 





























All-Purpose 


engine. 


8 H.P. 
Weighs 
Only 
320 Ibs. 


CUSHMAN 





Farm Engines 


The Cushman is the original light weight, all-purpose farm 
Unusual care in design; higher standards in all 
manufacturing processes, perfected balance, refinements 
in ignition, carburetion and lubrication, enable Cushman 
Engines to deliver More Power per Pound. 


Only 40 to 60 Ibs. Per Horsepower 
In the Cushman you secure a gasoline motor weighing only 40 to 60 Ibs. 
per horsepower—depending on the size—yet with as much power and 
even more general efficiency than engines of the ordinary type weigh- 


ing three or four times as much, 


The Cushman 4 H. P. weighs only 190 Ibs. 
—8 H. P. Double Cylinder only 820 Ibs. 
15 H. P. Double Cylinder only 730 Iba. 
20 H. P. Double Cylinder only 1200 Ibs. 
Cushman Motors have extra equipment, 
such as Throttling Governor. Carburetor: 
Friction Clatch Pulley and Water Circu- 
lating Pump, without extra cost. Write 
rt Cushman Book on Light Weight 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
CAO orth 21st Strget + Lincoln, Hobe. 
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our mines in Tennessee. 


Facts”’ 


Room 825 Empire Building, 


—USE PHOSPHATE ROCK AND LIMESTONE— 
ON YOUR LAND AND YOU WILL RAKE IN DOLLARS TOO 

The ‘FARMERS’ TEST’ Raw Phosphate Rock is shipped direct to you from 

Talk this over with your County Agent 

regarding bigger crops by using Phosphate Rock and Limestone. 


FARMERS’ PHOSPHATE & LIMESTONE CO., 


and write us for prices and ‘Farm 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








Froese ROOFING 
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pox 8 Rang. 
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PUGER Rag 





*l-square feet, with cement, nails and 







“1 LOW. PRICES —vecause sold direct 


Toughest weather-resgister. Used and 
recommended by thousands of South. 
ern farmers. Strictly A-1 quality —no 
seconds, No pulp, no tar — will not 
stick in rolls. Easy to lay. No short 
lengths —strictly one-piece rolls of 108 sight. 
directions for layin 


by South's oldest and 
largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SLATE-SURFACE SHINGLES] yu'° foday 
The poet, athenetion, samples and 
durable and economica : 
roofing for residences. lowest direct 
Prices. 
































Pulverize and distribute 
your stable and lot ma- 
nure in the row with a 


Fruit Catalog de- 
scribes the best fruits 
for the South. 
today for a free copy. 





Plant. Fruit Trees 
All This Winter 


Don’t wait until things start to grow, but 
plant when the trees are thoroughly dormant-s 
the splendid growth 
of next year will re- 
pay you for your fore- 


Our special 





Send 


Member of Southern ‘ 
Nurserymen’s Ass'n. 


The Howard-Hickory Co., 


Peachtree Street, 
Hickory, N. C. 
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LINDSEY COMPOST 
DRILL 


Will reduce your guano 
bill. Send for catalog. . 


LINDSEY & SON, 
Dept. 22, 
75 Elmira Place, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 














New Feather Beds only $10.50 


New Feather Pillows, $2.20 per pair. 


New, Senttery ong 


Dustless Feathers. Best 8 oz. Ticking. SATISFAC 
GUARANTE 


SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO Dept 20. Greensboro N.C. 


ED. Write for new catalog. Agents wanted 
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of the 


MEMBERS 


jo ER. ASSOCIATION 
OF NURSERYMEN 
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Holidays are Happiest 


to those who have the greatest confidence in 
their fellows; and to those who by efficient 
service, strive to merit such confidence. 

Those named below, 


American Association 


of Nurserymen 

who serve the planters of the South, are striv- 
ing to make their service so efficient that the 
bond of confidence will grow broader and 
stronger as the years go by. 

The nurseryman nearest you will gladly ad- 
vise about planting, help you to make your 
orchards more productive, and your home 
grounds more beautiful. 


and all other members 








‘Chase Nursery Co., Desk A, Chase, Alabama 

Harrisons’ Nurseries, Desk B, Berlin, Maryland 
Interstate Nursery Co., Desk C, Macclenny,Fla. 

J.Van. Lindley Nursery Co., Box 106, Pomona,N.C. 

Southern Nursery Co., Desk D, Winchester, Tenn. 
Smith Bros. Co., Desk E, Concord, Ga. 

- U.S. Nursery Co., Desk F, Roseacres, Miss. 

Waxahachie Nursery Co., Desk G, Waxahachie, Tex. 























Smoke Your 
i\ Meat this 





No Fire—No Waiting. 
Save time, meat and money by 
smoking meat the modern way. 
Instead of fussing with a smoke- 
house, finish the job quickly with 


Actual condensed smoke - vapor 
from hickory wood. Contains everything 
found in wood smoke, 
Prevents Skippers and Shrinkage. [*: 
You lose 10 to 20 per cent of your meat | 
when you smoke it overa fire. No loss 
with K.C. Liquid Meat Smoke, Simply 
applied with brush or cloth. Keeps all 
insects away— gives delicious flavor. 
A 75c bottle smokes 200 pounds; $1.25 
bottle smokes 400 pounds, 
Guaranteed — K. C. Liquid Meat 
Smoke is guaranteed to be entirely satis- 
factory or money refunded. Be sure to 
getthe genuine. If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply, ou, write 3. giving his name and 
el send you afree book on curing meat. 
K.c. afuute Meat Smoke Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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IT PAYS TO DEHORN 


Dehorn your cattle in the modern 
humane way. No crushing—a single 
stroke does the work quickly when 
you use a KEYSTONE Dehorner. 
We also make Keystone Bull Staffs 
and other appliances for cattlemen 
and dairymen—all sold on money- 
back guarantee. Write for circular 
It pays to dehorn. 


Jas. Scully, Box 106, Pomeroy, Pa. 
FREE ® capes 7) 
low priceson the feamads tr pe bee 


Forest th Stump Pullers” 


eceeete Thee 


Anal sear 
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APPLETON 
Wwog TESTED 


33 YEARS 
Appleton frames are so 
strong and rigid, they don't get 
rickety. Appleton boxes don't get 
duast-clogged; don’t heat and quickly cut 
out, because they are non-rigid, dust-proof, 
non-heating and self-adjusting. These qual- 
ities mean safety and service. Write for 


Free Booklet showing 10 styles 
and sizes — tilting and sliding table types, drag 
and circular log saws, complete a9 gg saw 































BACKS-THIS SAW 
HERTZLER & ZOOK 
Portable S AW 
Wood 
is easy to operate. Our 
No, 1 is the best and 
cheapest saw made to which 
® ripping table may be at- 
tached. Guaranteed 1 year 
Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for catalog- 


» HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 5 Belleville, Pa. 


For Hertaler & 
Zoek Portable 
Wood 
















Ue te cine) VV ©’ve knocked the bottom out 
Direct + fof high cost of fence building. 

We Pay the Freight and save 

you money. Here’sa man that 


Saved 38 per cent 
Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okia., 
writen: “I found all the ero es 
or better thant +3 Sapaeees ved 
8.66 on my $75.00 

You will never know how much poner Se thru our 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 

selling plan until you get our freecatalog. Write today 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. Muncle, Ind. 













Big Tremaine 
(Continued from page 18, column 4) 


that 
not 


realized 
had 


Tremaine 
himself 


And 
their 
spoken. 


M rs. 
neighbor 


tall, dark, vigorous, perfectly at ease. 
Success was written all over him. 
He bore the unmistakable mark of a 
man of authority, of a man of power. 


Before him was a fine example of 
a type that still exists in the South 
of the United States. Mr. Malvern 
nervous of build,and car- 
years well. On a pair 
that would have done 
honor to a younger man was set a 
fine gray head, beautifully molded 
and carried with the dignity and as- 
that are present in a man’s 
only when that which lies 
him is secure. His features 
were and aquiline, but his 
pression had sweetness 
that marked and 
more gentle 


was spare, 
ried his sixty 
of shoulders 


surance 
carriage 
behind 
fine ex- 
none of the 
Leavitt’s weaker 
countenattee. 
avoid meet- 
had under- 
was absent in Rich- 
had risked riding 
Tremaine. He said 


Malvern had hoped to 
ing John Tremaine. He 
stood that John 
mond today and 
over to sez Mrs. 
ceremoniously: 
“T think I should not 
Fifteen years work 
you 


have known 
transforma- 


find us all 


you. 
tions. I dare say 
changed.” 

than he thought to 
meet the glance of this man. There 
was nothing shifty about it; it 
direct and compelling. 


It was casier 


was 


you I have found things 
said John. “Of 
changes. I 
however.” 


“[ assure 
much as I left them,” 
course, there are some 
found them all agreeable, 

Malvern inclined his head slightly. 

“You are making great transforma- 
tions yourself in Riverside.” 

“Yes,” said Tremaine, “and even 
my mother, who is conservative, is 
growing to approve of them.” 

He glanced toward her. She was 
listening intently and the importance 
of the moment weighed upon her so 
heavily that she breathed with diffi- 
culty. She was suffering for her son; 
with. the blot of his name, now stand- 
ing under the fire of the glance of 
the big man of the district—standing 
before the only one who beside the 
lawyer and herself knew of his 
crime. 

A love for John stirred in her ev- 
ery hour tnore deeply—a sacred love 
which should have been his years 
ago. She was now fighting for him, 
longing to protect him from the con- 
demnation and the antipathy which 
she knew were in Malvern’s mind. 
John’s sudden turning to her now 
touched her, and she made herself 
smile, looking at him frankly as she 
answered something that a month 
ago she never would have confessed: 
“Of course I approve. John is do- 
ing wonders.” 

The moment was not lost on Mal- 
vern. He had regarded John as an 
iconoclast, a man rich by God knows 
what process or means, a cheap pros- 
pector in an old country, and his 
methods on all hands he sternly dis- 
approved. The introduction of for- 
eign labor alone was obnoxious to 


him. He had positively turned his 
eyes away from the transformed 
property touching the ruin of his 
own. Slow himself, with the aver- 


sion to changes that marks age, indo- 
lent, a man to be carried along by 
the tide of events and without the 
vigor to stem it, John Tremaine’s 
character could never be sympathetic 
to him. But the man before him was 
not the man he had thought to see; 
there was no doubt about that. He 
was undoubtedly a gentleman and a 
man of distinction. He saw, too, in 
this moment, that John had won his 
mother. He knew Mrs. Tremaine in- 
timately; he had followed her life, 





and he was enough of a psychologist 


John leaned upon the gallery rail— 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 


to know that if in these-few months 
this disgraced son had fascinated his 
mother, had broken down her preju 
dices, he must be a man of power 
But Tremaine could not win him a: 
he had won a woman and a senti 
mental lawyer. 

look was fixed on the 
banker with great intentness. Whilst 
the other was studying him, Joh 
had gone back fifteen years. Uncon 
scious of the antagonism he aroused 
or if conscious of it, ignoring it, he 
said agreeably: 

“T wanted to see you Mr. Malvern 
I am glad to find you here this after 
noon.” 

Malvern said “Yes?” © directly, 
meeting the eyes of the man who had 
stolen from his bank the funds o1 
which he had begun his career year 


Tremaine’s 


ago. The eyes he met were clear and 
unwavering. 

“T shall never forget that Jun 
morning fifteen years ago,” said 


“You were then so good as ti 
give me a few words of encourage 
ment.” He added: “I dare say-yor 
do not remember.” 

“Yes,” said Malvern, 
perfec thy.” 


John. 


“I remembe 


“That’s good,” said Tremaine. “It 
satisfactory to share a mem 
than to recall it alone. I shal 
forget your advice—your few 
words went with me and returned to 
me many times when I had need o 
them. I have always wanted to thank 
you.” 


is more 
ory 





never 


Malvern was astounded, and John 
saw it. The Virginian took the 
stranger’s sang-froid for callousness. 

“T am afraid you overrate the im- 
portance of the interview, Tremaine.” 

And John answered: “We always 
overrate the importance of the things 
we cherish.” 

Before Malvern could reply, Tre- 
maine’s manner altered to the one 
his mother knew so well, the one she 
understood to be part of his complex 
character. His smile faded, his brow 
darkened, he threw back from his 
forehead the lock of dark hair that 
had fallen-over it, and seating him- 
self on the rail of the porch, clasped 
his hands round his knee and leaned 
forward to the banker. He spoke 
quickly, and as he spoke, Malvern 
and Mrs. Tremaine, though both 
were unconscious of it, saw the Big 
Tremaine, as he was known in South 
Africa, the man who without a farth- 
ing had made millions and had made 
others rich as well. 

“As I have said, I am particularly 
pleased to see you here today, Mr. 
Malvern. If you had not come here, 
I- should have taken the liberty of 
driving over to see you. I want to 
tell you of something of importance 


to you and to the district—I have 
brought you news, When I 
was a boy, I used to ‘believe that 


Blythe Mountain and the high coun- 
try to the west contained coal, and 
so it has proved. With the help of 
several experts, I have located and 
proved the vein—it is thick and the 
coal is of the best quality. 


“Last week the Blythe Mountain 
Coal Company was formed, with a 
capital of two million of dollars, of 
which I have subscribed one-half at 
par. The other half has been taken 
by men in Richmond and New York. 
About half the capital has been used 
to pay for twenty thousand acres of 
coal lands—I have conveyed to the 
company my Blythe Mountain land 
without charge—and the rest of the 
capital has been reserved to develop 
and exploit the mines. 


“The railroad company has agreed 
to construct a branch connecting 
with the mines. I shall not be a di- 
rector or an officer in the company, 
but I have agreed to act as business 
manager until the mines have been 
developed and put in operation.” 


(To be continued) 
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Send only your name and 
sddress on the coupon Lee 
low today—send no money 
—and we’ll ship you this as- 
tounding, price smashing 
shoe bargain, postage pre- / 
paid, on approval. See “4 
these wonc erfu: sort 4 = 
















jon’t agree that 
they beat any shoe 
alue you've 

ever seen, > en 


% > 
ee i 
ee sa 
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Send No Money 


po prions | Manufectureria price direst to you. 
Thin See Rar x yee get this per-comtort, erway “ 
On: su ‘ 
— black Blue her work shoe made extra durable o 
clot ‘god “acid resistin, leather. Two full 
extra 
qrain leather toner 
Tharee nothing ee to beat it 
where. And only §2.98 on this 
eus 





new 

Order a pair on approval now. Send no Just 
ih name, address and ~ sr shoe on te 
Wide widths. Order b: 


a Fred’k M. Dunham, 28¢3 ees dene Chicase 








[| Send me cop pelt of aren, strie work shoes, I @il! pay =} 

itman only $2.98 on delivery. “it for an: 

am not perfectly sa hot sure that they are the 
| Teturn (hom os et your expense and you l 

fund my money ay 

ence. § risk nothing. Bi 1 
| Coior: O Brown 0 Black i 
Ls , 
= SVame... i 
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Siioke Your Own Meats 
eat Meat scigeyat in Half 


N Don’ t self all your 

hogs. Save 2, Sor 10 

and smoke your hams 

, Fa bacon 3 he 
ional Giant Smoke 

or Experiments} House. Smokes fish, 
too. Saveshalf butcher bills. Gives far better, 
sweeter, cheaper meats for your table. The 


A, WN GEANT Mate 
7-Years? io Th 
Seceess HOUSE Sie 


is portable, operated AE out doors. Runs on saw- 
dust, cobs and Riittle bark Stor seasoning. After smok- 
ing meats, use for store house. Fly and bug proof. 
Keeps meat without sacking. FRMEPROOF, GUARANTECD. 


Send for FREE BOOK which gives prize- 


winning recipes, 
low prices and full details. Write today wo 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG 


346 McClun Stree’ Saas Th. 














It tells how in a few 
weeks you can earn 
$150 to $400a month in the 
Aute and Tractor business. 











KELLY-DUPLEX “cotter ana 
Grinding Mill 






corn fodder, 
m clover hay, 


maize 
either separately or mixed 
in varied proportions with 
corn on the cob, with or with- 
out shucks, oats, rye, 
corn and all other grains. 

FULLY GUARANTE! 
Four hag te earn double est, 


or te tas I a 
This Cioscechine hes 
: r ity, py 
if 
ralseabineie Ration nny eee 


OUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 813, S Springtield, Ohio 


—WELL Drilling Pays WELL— 
Own a machine of your own. Cash 
or easy terms. Many styles and sizes 
for all purposes. 

Write for Circular. 
WILLIAMS BROS., 452 W. State St., ithaea,N.¥. 


























The 1920 International 
Livestock Exposition 


The South Again Demonstrates the Fact That Its 
Livestock Can Win in the Keenest Competition. 


By L. T. 


South did seemingly the im- 

possible and won five grand 
championships in breeding cattle 
and two in hogs, but in 1920, four 
animals in the breeding cattle classes 
from the South won grand champion- 
ship ribbons and four hogs from the 
South won the same honor. 


A’ THE 1919 International the 


In the beef cattle classes probably 
the surprise of the season came when 
Dr, J. I. Huggins of Dandridge, Ten- 
nessee, won senior and grand 
championship on his bull, Parenthian. 
It will be remembered that last year, 
Dr. Huggins won grand champion- 
ship on Idolmere, but this bull was 
killed while being shipped home from 
Chicago. Dr. Huggins imported 
Perenthian and succeeded in winning 
the coveted purple again this year. 


The championship on Hereford 
bulls was awarded to Senator J. N. 
Camden of Versailles, Ky., on Prin- 
ceps Domino. This bull was also a 
junior champion. 

The grand champion Angus cow 
was again awarded to E. C. Parson of 
St. Matthews, Ky., on Queen Milly of 


Sun Dance. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Parson also -won grand 
championship in this class last year, 
In the Shorthorn classes Frank 
Scofield of Hillsboro, Texas, won 
senior and grand championship on 


his two-year-old cow Lady Supreme. 
ie a 

In the hog barns the South was 
equally as successful. E. E. Mack of 
Thomasville, Ga., who won grand 
championship on a Hereford bull last 
year, came forward this year with 
two grand champions to his credit, 
having won senior and grand cham- 
pion honors on both Poland-China 
boar and Poland-China sow. 

Bailey P. Evans of Shelbyville, 
Tenn., won senior and grand champ- 
ion honors on both Hampshire boar 
and Hampshire sow. 

Dr. Huggins, in addition to win- 
ning grand championship on his bull, 
won first on two-year-old cow. 

* * * . 

Meadow Brook Farm of Eutaw, Al- 
abama, had several animals placed 
well up into money in the Shorthorn 
rank. 

The Ames Plantation at Grand 
Junction, Tenn., was in the money 
several times and was placed first and 
second in the senior heifer calf class. 

Lespedeza Farms of Hickory Val- 
ley, Tenn., showed a good herd of 
Shorthorns and were well within the 
money several times. 

Dr. E. A. Foute of McGhee, Tenn., 
won third on his Senior Shorthorn 
bull, Lespedeza Choice. C. M. Lar- 
gent and Son of Merkle, Texas, made 
a very creditable showing of Here- 
fords, and were placed in the money 
several times. 

ar Le 

Bailey P. Evans, in addition to 
showing the grand champion Hamp- 
shire boar and sow, also showed 19 
fat barrows. He had the distinction 
of winning more premiums than any 
other single Hampshire breeder in 
the show. His barrows took 20 prizes 
in the open competition in their 
classes. These barrows sold for $13 
per hundredweight, which was the 
top price paid for single barrows, ex- 
cept that paid for the grand cham- 
pion barrow of the show. 

* * & 

The grand champion steer of the 
show, Black Ruler, was shown by 
Perdue University, Lafayette, Ind. He 
was a purebred Aberdeen-Angus and 





WELLS 


was bred and shown by Perdue Uni- 
versity. 

Ed. T. Hall of Illinois won grand 
championship on car lot of steers. He 
won the grand champion prize on a 
load of 1,100 pound Angus yearlings. 
In addition to winning the grand 
championship, a load of two-year-old 
Angus, owned by this same man, won 
reserve championship of the Show. 
This is the fifth time that Mr. Hall 
has won grand championship on car- 


lot steers. a a 


The grand champion car load of 
fat barrows was won by J. M. Bal- 
lard of Marion, Ind. These were 
Hampshire barrows, this being the 
third grand championship in succes- 
sion won by this breed. 

The grand champion single fat 
barrow was won by Iowa State Col- 
lege on a Chester White. 

The grand champion carload of fat 
steers sold for $30 per hundredweight 
and were bought by Armour and Com- 
pany for the Congress Hotel of Chi- 
cago. 

The grand champion steer of the 
show was bought by Wilson and 
Company at $1.75 per pound. 

The champion carlot of hogs was 
sold to Swift and Company for $15 per 
hundredweight, while the average on 
all carlots of hogs shown was $11.88 
per hundredweight. 

The 1920 International from the 
standpoint of attendance and number 
of livestock shown was one of the 
greatest in history, and certainly it 
will be remembered by Southern 
breeders for a long time to come. 


Comments on Last Week’s Paper 


R. ALFORD’S article on page 9 

concerning repairs for farm ma- 
chinery covers the situation very com-+ 
pletely, and I would only add to what 
he said that the farmer who is using 
high-priced tools and machines will 
find his expenses running high, until 
he learns to make the ordinary re- 
pairs himself and give the general 
overhauling all machines must have 
from time to time. And I wish to 
say further that the farmer who can- 
not learn to do this sort of work, had 
best leave the tractor alone and let a 
good pair of mules furnish his farm 
power. eo 2 % 


Dr. Butler’s friend, John Johnson, 
brings up a proposition that has puz- 
zled many farmers. They have seen 
their young companion go to the 
city, receive good pay for years, com- 
miserating his friend who remained 
on the farm for his low return for 
labor, and yet, when the two men 
have reached the down-grade side of 
life, the farmer finds himself able to 
buy the city friend’s effects with the 
small change he has laid away. 

* * & 

Mr. Conger in his letter on page 8 
brings out a point that every farm 
father would do well to consider; 
viz: that a piece of money now and 
then, in return for honest effort, helps 
to grease the wheels and make the 
life of the farm boy or girl run more 
smoothly, and makes the lure of the 
city less strong. 

* + 

The remarks of W. H. H. on the 
same page concerning giving the chil- 
dren a partnership interest in the 
farm is sound doctrine also. When 


the boy or girl begins to think of the 
farm as ours, interest in the business 
is bound to be strengthened and the 
future of the farming business of the 
country made more secure. 

A, L. FRENCH. 


(21) 2081 


For San Jose and 
Other Scales 


The fruit market is flat. Only 
the choicest is in demand. Get 
ready now to raise better fruit 
next year by cleaning up trees 
and ridding them of scale. 









is 100% efficient in cleaning up the scale 
and it is a most excellent winter fungi- 
cide. It spreads well; is adhesive and 
does not wash off with winter rains; is in 
powder form; concentrated; easy to han- 
dle; dissolves quickly in olc water. Note 
the saving in advanced freight rates—a 
100 pound keg of B T S is the equivalent 
in all spraying operations of a 600 pound 
barrel of lime sulphur solution. 


Spraying Bulletin FREE 


Send name and address and get on mail- 
ing list to receive it regularly. Gives sea- 
sonable spraying help. Our experts will 
answer you personally about any spraying 
problem. You are invited to write the 
Company direct. Address 


General ChemicalG 


Insecticide Dept, 25 Broad St. New York-~. 




















mps pull 
cents to five cents 


Hercules Portable 
Unlimited Guarantee 


(7 Solid steel bed plate, broad stee} 

wheels. The marvel of the age. Get 

our special low fmtroductory offes 

on this new machine that we can coves 
ited guarantee, 


with an 
RCULES MFG, £0, 
. CU 
ts -» Centerville, 


Get Hercules 


Big Book 


Do You Want 
More Money? 


Let me show you how 
to get it via poultry 
route. Send your name 
and get my big free 
peasy annual, and 1921 


Old Trusty 


4Incubators & 
ht. 
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125-lb. bed, 1 pair 
6-lb. pillows, 3 pairfZ 
blankets, full size, ¥ 
1 counterpane large 
size, all for $15.95 
(Retail value $27.00) 
Same as above with 
30-Ib. bed $16.95; with 
35-lb. bed $17.95; with 40-Ib, bed 618.95. Beds 
alone 25-Ib. 610.95; 30-lb. $11.95; 35-Ib. 912.95; 
40-1b. $13.95. Two 21-2 1b. pillows 61.95. New 
feathers, best ticking. $1.000.00 cash deposit in 
bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 


Mail order today or write for new Catalog. 
SANITARY BEDDING COMPARY, 











Department 102, Chertotte, &. C, 
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out with this offer: 


out’® on you. 


money back. 


Take us up on this offer. 


The Early & Daniel Co. 
I'm interested, Send detaile 

of 4 weeks’ trial.of CE-RE-A- 
LIA SWEETS. 








Your first move to’ard cutting 
your feed bill is—cutting the 
coupon below, 


“Money Back if Not Satisfied” 


That’s the kind of guarantee you like. 
simply say, ‘‘Ce-re-a-lia Sweets is guaranteed to please. 


Pick out any cow in your herd—say, the one that seems to be **holding 


Feed her CE-RE-A-LIA SWEETS for four weeks. 
show a profitable increase in milk yield or cream test, 
If it does, you’ve learned how 
paying basis, at the lowest cost per pound of milk 
You win either way. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., 
Mfrs. of Tuxedo Chop, Ce-re-a-lia Eggmash, 
Tuxedo Scratch, Tuxedo Hog Ration. 













EARLY DAN 









It means s »mething. Ne don’t 
We come right 







If chart doesn’t 
you get your 
to put your herd on a 







We take the risk. 
309 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Cqyington, Kentucky. 
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CE-RE-A-LIA 
SWEETS is 100 % 

feed. No filler. Ex- 
ceptionally palatable. 
Easy to digest, easy to 
handle. 


20% Protein, 50% Carbohy- 
drates, 4.5% Fat, 10% Fibre. 
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Sound, aniet, tY Yellow Pine posts, 





heavily « hy- 
draulic pressure which deeply penetrates the 
pores of the timber, Longest sting posts 
made. Proof » soil ture, 











soil acids and wood bering insects. 


AVERAGE LIFE 
NEARLY 40 YEARS 


Creo-pine fence posts cost less than * 
iron or concrete---better than 
either. Last three 
times as long as home 
treated posts---cost no 
more. Round Creo- 
pine posts 3 to 4, 4/2 
to 5/2 and 6 to 7 inch 
tops in 6 and 7 foot 
lengths. Other lengths 
to order. Sawn Creo- 
Pine posts size 3x4 
and 4x6 in 6 and 7 
foot lengths for board 
fences. 


LOW 
FACTORY 
PRICES 


Sold in car lots of 
about 1200 posts, as- 
sorted to suit purchas- 
er. Club with your 
neighbors ona carload 
of Creo-pine posts and 
save big money on the 
longest lasting posta 
made. Write today 
for valuable booklet and 
Prices on d car deli d to 
your station. 


"*. Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
702 Lee Street Atlanta, 6a. 


Manufacturers of 
Creo-pine products 
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GET ROOFING 
DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY — 


Can be 


ity ye be eg 
ANT RUS right over 


old wood ered -quick and 


BUILDING 
BOOK— 


cee 


easy---five times as fast as WOOd shingles. Needs no 
f painting. Patent crimps keep out the water. Nails, 

Hammer and Metal Cutting Shears given with every 
Easy to eut roofing to fit hips and valleys. 


WEAR ROOFIN 
Lee ze WE PAY FREemt FING 


DIRECT TP 


order. 


OTHER ROOFING FOR $1.25 
YOU GET We sell direct to you---we pay the 
THE PROFIT } freight and guarantee the roofing. 

Get your roofing direct. 
Send TODAY for FREE 
BUILDING BOOK. BIG FREE SAMPLES and 


LOW FACTORY PRICES. A postal will do. 
Address 


Savannalt Fence & Roofing Co. 
CAN BE NAILED — ett Savannah, Ga. 











‘Before You Buy at 
ge © seefor yourself the money 
T save you on any fencing you need. WRITE 
today for my big new FREE Bargain Fence Book. 
Shows 150 rm Low ay | Prices—Freight Prepaid. 
—_ Gates, Lawn Fence, Barb Wire at bargain 
es. Sample to test and book free, postpaid. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.387 Cleveland, Onig 


Gibbes Corn Mill 


Simple, substantial, dependable, 
light running. Some exclusive 
features insure greater capaci- 
ty at lessexpense. Ball bearing 
division prevents stones from 
drifting together. All sizes, 
16 to 30 inch, finest quality 
native buhrs. Write today for 
full details. 

GIBBES MAONION ERYCO. 
COLUMBIA, S&S. C, 
















Modern 

Rapid 

Guar- 
anteed 


GIBBES 








Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


“The Fruit Jar of the Field”’ 
BUY THB BEST SILO FIRST AND 
SAVE MONEY, TIME AND WORRY. 

Send for Catalog No. 24. 
w. 8. af oe CLAY MFG. CO., 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Macomb, Illinols. Kansas Gity, Mo. 




















inventors on securing Patents. Send arid 
or sketch of your invention for Free Opinion 
of its patentable —, Prompt service 
20 years experience. Write today . 









TALBERT & TALBERT 4906 TALBERT BLDG.,Washingtoa, D.C 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Ten Rules for Tile Laying 


Instructions Based on Long Experience on Eastern 
Carolina Level Land 


By F. P. LATHAM 


e Y EXPERIENCE in tile drain- 
age was brou ht about la rely by 
i I 3 if l ervat Dib O]) il Ss pri Itt il il- 


ity and the lasting beneficial esults “ (t. 
' "40 y be- 


ystem begun re my fath 
fore. 

“The tile laid by him more than 50 
years ago now are really doing better 
service than a new system, owing to the 





ns of minute channels formed by 
roots and insects in a water-free soil. 
“My personal experience has been 
gained by i wing laid some 16,000 tile on 
my own farm and the observation of the 
placing of some 10,000 on another. 

“The drainage in this eastern section 
of North Carolina will always be a prob- 
lem, owing to its extreme flatness, much 
of which will not show a fall of 1 inch 
to 100 feet in any direction, This, of 
course, increases the difficultics with any 
drainage, and necessitates the work of 
tile layi ng being done with great care. 
But that it can be done, and done\satis- 
factorily, has been demonstrated by 50 
years’ service of a system on my own 
farm.” - 

Following are Mr. Lathan’s in- 
structions on how to lay tile based 
on his own successful experience. 


1. To those contemplating the use of 
tile, especially to the average farmer 
who realizes that he has at least one 
small field or part of another that is 
being worked unprofitably, owing to 
lack of drainage, I would say make a 
beginning there. Secure enough tile 
to reach from your outlet up through 
the wet spot with one or more leads 
aid 214 to 4 feet deep, with a fall of 
not less than two inches to the 100 
lineal feet, and from 80 to 200 feet 
apart, depending on the porosity of 
the soil. 


’ 

2. In laying tile I begin atthe outlet, 
line off the land. Then with plow 
and scrape I remove as much dirt as 
possible. When this is done, the 
next work is putting in grade stakes, 
which I do with a farm level adver- 
tised in The Progressive Farmer. 
This is done by driving a small stake 
at the beginning. Next get the level 
adjusted somewhere up the line; have 
a man set a target-rod on top of the 
stake and move target up or down, 
as the case may be, until the button 
comes to the cross-lines of the level 
—this to be the base stake from 
which all others are to be set. 


3. Next,have man move target down 
on rod the number of inches that you 
have previously figured that you are 
to have fall per 100 feet, have a stake 
set that distance from the first and 
in line,'then drive it down until, when 
the rod is placed on top, the target is 
in line with the instrument. This op- 
eration is repeated each 100 feet the 
entire length of the line. When fin- 
ished, a lirve is stretched over the top 
of these stakes which gives the true 
grade from outlet to head. If the 
grading line sags between stakes, 
sight over tops and have some one 
to place small stick support under to 
hold level. Usually two, inches to the 
100 feet are ample. This line of stakes 
should be set at the immediate edge 
yf the ditch. Begin at the outlet, ditch 
down as low as the tile is to be 
placed (which should not be below 
the normal water line), stand shovel 
up to the line and mark handle, al- 
lowing two inches for the final grade. 


4. You are now ready tostartup the 
line with a ditch just as narrow as is 
convenient to work in. When the 
digging is not to be more than two 
feet below the bottom of the drain 
made by the plow and scrape, then 
two shovels wide on top and one in 
the bottom is ample. Next comes the 
work of the man upon whom the suc- 


* 


cess or failure of the whole operation 
rests—he who measures the final 
grade and lays the tile. 


5. For making this final grade, Lhave 
found no tool better suited than that 
made from a long-handled shovel 
that has been worn thin. Take this 
to the anvil and cut two inches off 
each side, invert on the/side or horn 
‘f anvil and hammer the edges up so 
it will cut a berth to fit tile. The 
work can.then be done faster, easier 
and better than with any tool that I 
have seen used. 

When the grade has thus been ac- 
curately made for a few yards, you 
may begin laying tile, this operation 
too, is one to be entrusted to the 
watchful care as the grading. 
rhe first tile being in place, bring the 
second against its ends. If it does 
not fit, or make a close top joint, turn 
until the top ends come together or 
as nearly as possible. Then you 
must go through this same operation 
with every one to the end of the line. 


same 


6. After laying some distance (and 

surely before leaying the work for 
the night if there is any danger of 
rain) go back over work and shave 
enough dirt off the sides of the ditch 
to cover tiles, being careful to have 
one foot pack the soil on each side 
which obviates the danger of their 
being thrown out of line by careless 
filling later, 
; 7. Another precaution: When leav- 
ing the work put something (I use the 
grading shovel) over the mouth of 
the last tile in, otherwise rain may 
bring down sufficient loose dirt and 
trash through the new drain above 
to seriously fill the lead, if not en- 
tirely stop it up. 


When a drain has thus been put in, 
using well-burnt clay tile, with 2 or more 
inches fall to the 100 feet, a job has been 
completed that will work perfectly for 
all time, provide d no foreign substance 
is allowed to enter and the silt and sand 
are kept removed from the mouth. 


8. After the line is laid and sufficient 
dirt placed over them to hold in 
place, any method may be employed 
to finish the job, but be sure to let 
the place over the tile be sufficiently 
high to preveht water from accumu- 
lating. Otherwise it may break through 
the loose dirt and carry much of it 
into the tile. This of course would 
wash out in time but it handicaps the 
efficiency of the tile unnecessarily. 

9. When finished, go over and see 
that all places are closed that water 
can enter direct from the surface, 
otherwise trash may enter and cause 
a stoppage. In after years see that 
no alders, willows or other water 
growth bushes are allowed near, else 
their ‘roots will surely find the tile 
and entirely fill it with their fibrous 
growth, 


10. Should a stop occur in the tile, it 
is easy to locate. Beginningat the out- 
let, go up the line with a rod, push 
down through the dirt over the tile 
and as far up as the tile is open, the 
water will be down to the drain; but 
once located, dig down to the tile be- 
low the stop, have a piece of stiff 
wire 40 feet long make a spiral turn 
around a pin forming a screw, twist 
this into the tile until the obstruction 
is reached, and usually the work is 
finished in a few minutes. 


This is to say that no farmer great oF 
small should be without The Progressive 
Farmer. It is my\opinion that The Pro 
gressive Farmer will pay for itself many, 
many times during the year by giving 
timely information on seasonable crop 18° 
formation that comes as nearly meeting the 
needs of the Southern farmer as an agricul- 
tural paper possibly could furnish.—L. B- 
Brandon, Emergency Demonstration Agent 
St. Matthews, S. C. 
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How Much Does 
Your Water Cost? 


The highest cost water is the water you pump 
by hand, and lug in a pail. Human labor is 
too valuable to waste in this way. A cheap 
water system, that takes constant tinkering 
and repairs, is almost as expensive. Running 
water at the lowest cost is given by the 
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— Home Water System — 


Leader in Fame as 
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LEADER Iasts a iff 
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Don’t gamble—inv 
faction of LEADER. § 
or write us for full par ulars. her 
LEADER for every known requirement of farm 
r home Stocks always on hand at Winston- 
Salem, Atlanta, and Richmond. 








THE MOTOR COMPANY, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
UNIVERSAL MOTORS COMPANY, 
tlanta, Ga, 
AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRO COMPANY, 
Richmond, Va. 
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POWER E@ 











Dont Send | Penny 


‘ me BS Manchurian 





A Fashion Necessity 


Every stylish woman is wearing a fur scarf with 
her coat, suit, dress or waist. It is 
every occasion. ThiS scarf is made of a genuine 
Manchurian Fox, which has long, soft, silky hair. It 
is a large animal shape scarf with head at one 
and tail at the other. Lined thronghout with an all- 
silk — also has silk ruffle around the neck. Very 


Just your name and address—no 
Send Now money. When the fur scarf arrives. 
Day the postman $6.98. We have paid the trans- 
portation charges. Wear the scarf—if you don’t find 
it all you expect, return it and we will cheerfully re- 
fond your money at once. This is our risk, not 3 
Se sure and give color. Order by No. 19, 





The Bargain Mail Order House 
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Weather, Not Moon, Determines 
Hog-killing Time 
(Concluded from page 11, column 3) 


luke-warm water and hung in the 
smokehouse for smoking. 

The Dry-curing Process—A very 
good recipe to use in dry-curing pork 
is as follows: For.each 100 pounds 
of meat, use 8 pounds of salt, 3 
Ounces of saltpeter, 3 pounds of 
sugar. Mix all of the ingredients 
thoroughly, then rub one-third of 
this mixture over the meat and pack 
it away in a box or on a table. The 
third day rub on half of the remain- 
ing mixture and again pack away. 
On the seventh day rub remainder of 
the mixture over the meat and pack 
the meat to cure. 
a half of cure for each pound of the 
pieces of meat. After the meat is 
cured, wash each piece with luke- 
warm water and hang it in the 
smokehouse for smoking. In this 
way the meat is not too salty and re- 
tains»its flavor properly. 


Smoking Meat and Hanging Meat 


TH process of smoking helps to 
preserve the meat by drying it, 
and it also gives a desirable flavor 
if smoked properly and with the 
right kind of fuel. If only a small 
quantity of meat is to be smoked 
once a year, a barrel or box will an- 
arranging the barrel or 
box flue so that the fire 
can be built on the outside and the 
smoke conveyed to the box in 


swer. By 
with the 


this 
flue, one can thoroughly smoke small 
quantities of meat without danger 
of injury to the meat or without dan- 
ger of fire. 

Green hickory or oak is the best 
fuel for smoking. Hardwood is al- 
ways preferable. One should never 
use pine or any other resinous wood, 

After the meat has been washed 
in lukewarnr water jt should be hung 
in the smokehouse and allowed to 
hang for 24 hours before beginning 
to smoke. A slow fire should be 
started so that the meat will warm 
up gradually. The fire can be kept 
going continuously until the smok- 
ing is complete, holding the temper- 
ature as even as possible, especially 
around 120 to 125 degrees F. If there 
is any quantity of meat and it is not 
intended to keep it for any great 
length of time, 36 to 48 hours is long 
enough to smoke it; but if the meat 
is to be kept for a considerable 
length of time, it is better to smoke 
it slower and longer. During warm 
weather it is best to start the fire 
every other day, rather than to heat 
the meat too rapidly. 

When the meat is thoroughly 
smoked the smokehouse should be 
opened so that the meat may cool. 
It is then ready to be packed. 


Wrap in heavy paper and put into 
muslin sacks. Tie this sack securely 
so as to keep out insects, and always 
remove the strings by which the 
meat was hung up to smoke. 


After the meat is put in these 


sacks each sack should _ be 
painted with a wash made from the 
following recipe: For each 100 


pounds of meat use 3 pounds of ba- 
rium sulphate; .06 pounds of glue; 
08 pounds of chrome yellow; .04 
pounds of flour. Dissolve the flour 
in a half-bucket of water. Be sure 
to dissolve all the lumps; then dis- 
solve the chrome yellow in a quart 
of water in a separate vessel and add 
this solution as a glue to the flour. 
Bring the whole to a boil and add the 
barium sulphate slowly, being sure 
to stir constantly. Make this wash 
the day before it is going to be used 
and apply with a brush to the sack, 
being sure to keep it stirred all the 
time so that none of the contents 
will settle to the bottom of the pail. 

After the meat is packed in this 
way it can be hung up for future use. 


- 


Allow a day and f 
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e 9? A season s toil wasted on a soit deficient 
Cc 5 = plant food, or a little money invested 
in Planters Fertilizer? Malce your choice 


now, Planters Fertilizer doubles your yield and pays for itself. 


Progressive Southern farmers long ago realized the necessity of supplymg ex-' 
hausted soils with Phosphoric Acid. Ammonia and Potash, which every crop 


~ PLANTERS FERTILIZER | 
DOUBLES YOUR YIELD 


because it contains available Phosphoric Acid, Ammonia and Potash in the 
right proportions. 

Better place your order for Planters right now, and avoid delayed delivery. 
Ask any agent in your town for information, free advice, or prices, or write 
us direct. Every bag is stamped with our Giant Lizard Trade Mark. Look 
for it—It*s for your protection, 


Planters Fertilizer & Phosphate Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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SHORT COURSE FOR FARMERS IN AGRICULTURE 


State College of Agriculture and , Engineering 
West Raleigh, N. C., January 20-February 3, 1920. 


An unusual opportunity will be offered to North Carolina farmers in 
the Couse to secure much information that will be valuable to them in 
making their future farming operations more fruitful and profitable. 
The Course will embrace work with crops, Soils and Fertilizing Mate- 
rials, Livestock and Poultry Management, Dairying, Orchard Manage- 
ment, and Operation and Repair of Gas Engines, Farm Tractors, and 
other Labor-saving Agricultural Implements. 

Don’t fail to make arrangements to come to the Colleg and join with 
other ambitious farmers ofthe state in taking this special work in 
Practical Agriculture. 


No Twition—Low Prices for Board and Room—Comes at Slack Time— 
Trained and Practical Instructors. 


For Further Information, Write to 


C. B. WILLIAMS, Dean of Agriculture, West Raleigh, N. C. 
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HAVE YOU 
HIDES— WANTED —HIDES F to Rents 
crete ties” OF Pts Ne hous A Farm to Rent: 
Payablo in Oak Harness} Leathier at 60 cents Ib, DO YOU 


Harness 
or Oak Sole Leather at 75 cents per Db. 
BECOME OUR AGENT in your locality and gather 
up the Hides and sell our Leather. , 
Send for Prices on . ins, Harness, ete. 
Ref.: Elk Nat'l Bank, or Dun & Bradstreet. 
LINCOLN LEATHER CO., Fayetteville, Tene. 


sn 7ee? MOLASSES 


4 a2 Best and Greatest Stock Feed ever dis- 
50 GALS covered. Equal to corn and cheaper. 
Barrels weigh 625 pounds, over 50 gallons. Big feeders using: 


barrel car lots cHeaper. Can be mixed with roughage to 
pa grains. Will ship sight draft to bill of lading payable 


Want to Manage a Farm? 


If you have a farm for rent or 
that you want to sell, now is 
the time to advertise, * 
Farm Managers who wish to 
change positions for the com- 
ing year should Iet the public 
know it. 


The Progressive Farmer 


is the best medium to use if 
you wish to advertise your farm 
or if you wish a_ position. 


























on afrival at your station’ Sample and book free. 
THE 4% GARVEY COMPANY, Dept. 12, New, Orleans, te 
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#452 Reduced to * 122 


No one has ever reduced price to this extent. It is 
the biggest money-saving bargain ever offered. 
will gell only two to a customer and will not sell to 
merchants or wholesalers 
Just send your same 
Delivery Free isc zou um 
ey. Cam & the eweater ie delivered at your door by 
postm: pay him $1.96 for the sweater. e 
pave paid thedelivery charges. Wearit. I if son dene 
it all yoo expect, return it and se, 1 cheer- 
fa y refund your money at once. Ord No, 72. 


Walter Field Co. ses. re 


Use Dandelion 
Butter Color 


Add a hali-tea- 

spoontul to each 

gallon of winter 

f cream and out of 

. your churn comes 

butter of golden 

‘ June shade to 

bring’ you top 
prices. 


DAN DELION 


Butter Color 


All stores sell 35- 
cent bottles, each 
sufficient to keep 
that rich, “Gold- 
en Shade” in your 
butter all the year 
round. Standard 
Butter Color for 50 years. Purely 
vegetable. Meets all food laws, State 























and National. Used by all large 
creameries. Will not color the but- 
termilk. Tasteless. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 

















Wood and lumber are in big demand at 
top prices. You can easily make big profits 
with an S-€ Portable Saw Rig. No betteroutfit made. 
Simple, powerful, eagy tooperate. Runson either 
gasoline, or kerosene;2to12 h. p. Costs little to 
operate. Shipped direct, at low prices; cash or easy 

payment terms, Write today for free Saw Rig Cir- 
cular and Catalog of S-C Gasoline and Kerosene Engines. 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,9th & Cary Sts., Richmond, Va. 
Sold on South’s Oldest & 


easy Largest Mchy. and 
Supply House. 











Holiday Greetings 


To All Our 
Friends and Customers 











CO. 


HE SPOTLESS 
tends every good wish for a 


holiday season filled with mer- 


riment, mirth and good cheer. 
When the Christmas: is past, 
may the jofof it last all the 
way Sieur the happy New 
Ye ar. 

N SPITE of unsettled market 


conditions thi 
have given our custom 
price 
article in our.catalog has been 
reduced to rock bottom. This 
saves Spotless customers thou- 
sands of dollars. Our policy 
next year will be, as ever be- 
fore, to give full value for 
every dollar spent. 


The Spotless Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


S past vear, we 
rs every 


advantage possible. Every 

















WE DELIVER 
FREE SEN» NO 


MONEY 
Here is one of our many bar- 
gains in shoes. These wonderful 
wearing, strong work shoes, 
& Worth $6, are offered to you for 
$4.35. Nowhere can you beat this 
fYer for a real work shoe. Heavy 
Kang uppers. Heavy, double 
bsole that will stand the hard- 
est wear, and give you com 
fort. Buy this work shoe 
now and save money 
Simple fill out and 
mai! coupon. When 
shoes arrive, pay 
postman this low 
pri@s. Examine 
shoes, and if 
you do not 



























Send No 
Money 


PAY ONLY 


$4).35 


on arrival 


ail Coupon Tod 
MERCANTILE SHOE co, P.O. Box 1 1697, Boston, py 








Send me .pairs work shoe 3. will pay pemeaan $4.: 
ou arrival. ( ) Soft Box To ( ) dard Box Toe, 
AMG. secciccccccscriqscssecvescotevesésces Size..... 
RECS. avn cc tcdvncdevesVeverboccrerecnnsecdoseseos 
rc 


Wannamaker’s Cleveland 7 
Big Boll Cotton Seed 


We purchas sed our entiree lot of planting seed this 
n The Model Seed Farm, St. Ma tile ws 

ginne: a vo 

ROLL 





as. been well fertilized 
graded and recleahed. NO 
WEEVIT. SPRINGSIDE FARM, 

| F. G. DAVIS, Owner, NEWBERRY, S. C. 














HOG KILLING NECESSITIES 


GOOD KNIVES MAKE IT EASY 





5 aN 


ey 





with 91¢-inch crucible steel blade. 


Here are three Knives you need, 
A Butcher Knife 
A Skimming Knife 
A Sticking Knife 





This 1414-inch Hog Knife is a “Keen Kutter”, total length 14'4 inches 


paid as a reward for a club of (2) two yearly subscriptions, 








We send-you these (3) three Knives, postage paid asa rewagd for 
a club of (2) two yearly subscribers. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


We send you this Knife postage 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Farmers’ Business and Mar- 
kets Outlook 


MPROVEMENT in Business Out- 

look Expected.—The business out- 

look, so far as it effects the mar- 
kets forthe farmers’ products, is by no 
means clarified, 
to bring a stronger 
confidence and optimism that the gen- 
eral depression will not become much 
worse before conditions begin to 
mend. Of there are numerous 
points of strain and tension in the 
economic fabric at which ruptures 
may occur relief ar- 
rives, 

Cotton Markets Are Stronger.—<As 


but each week seems 


undercurrent of 


course 


before complete 


stated in our last report, the turn in 
the market which came a week ago 
bore the appearance of being’of a 


permanent character. During the 
past week, there have been fewer un- 
developments than for a 
On the other hand there 
outstanding favorable 
velopme ts and the pric es have not 
cartied upward at as rapid 
a rate as growers desire. The under- 
sentiment in the cotton 
is distinctly more hope- 

ful. The possibility of a further sharp 
reduction in wages which was-a fac- 
tor in reducing buying by retailers a 


favorable 
long while. 
have been no 


been 


current of 


ROC Is trade 


few weeks ago has evidently been 
discarded. The plan of selling goods 
“on memorandum” which was a vir- 


tual admission of the weakness of the 
market has also been stopped. In a 
few cases, cotton have been 
purchased purely as _an investment. 
Tt is stated that present prices in 
some cases are so far below cost of 
cotton goods production that a wage 
reduction of 40 per cent would be 
necessary before prices could b¢ con- 
tinued on that basis. Since purchas- 
ers of cotton goods cannot expect 
values to remain permanently below 
cost of production, the prospect of 
improvement in ‘this feature 6f the 
cotton trade seems quite possible and 
this in turn will react upon the mar- 
ket for spot cotton. The week has 
been characterized also by an almost 
complete absence of reports of mill 
shutdowns.° 

Prices for spot cotton of middling 
grade on December 7 were as fol-4 


goods 


lows: 

New Orleans, 15.75c; Memphis, 15c; 
Galveston, 15.75c; Houston, 15-50c; 
Savannah, 16.50c; Augusta, 15.85c; 


New York, 16.25c. 


Cattle Market Demoralization Pass- 
ing.—The customary habit of trying 
to kill two birds with one stone dur- 
ing International week was responsi- 
ble again for a very sharp break in 
the cattle market. Feeders bring 
their shipments expecting to take in 
the Show at Chicago as a by-product 
of the trip. The result is a heavy 
run during that week, concentrated at 
the point at which prices are largely 
established for other markets, result- 
ing in a loss which exceeds many 
times any possible saving in car fare. 


Buy a Barrel of Flour.—A “Buy a 
Barrel of Flour” movement designed 
to force mills to enter the market 
for wheat and thereby advance the 
price of that grain was started at 
Chicago the past week, at the Farm- 
rs’ National Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. It is reported that the millers 
may coOperate in the movement and 
try to make it a national affair. 


Farmers Not Selling Corn.—Move- 
ment of new corn so far this season 
is extremely light. Farmers continue 
to show a holding tendency as the 
price is most unsatisfactory. Feeding 
operations continue on a_ liberal 
scale. The opinion is general in the 
grain trade that corn and oats prices 
are down to hardpan. Corn receipts 
usually increase during the second or 
third week in December. 


Potatoes.—Trading began to slow 


ago, growing 
business al- 
most reached a standstill, Old-time, 
they never experienced 
market. Prices declined 
Chicago to the range of $1.40¢ 
1.70 per cwt. for Northern whites 
and $2 on Idaho russets, with Rurals 
around $1.90, 


SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER’S 
COLUMN 


You Know He Is Right 


NE of our agents wrote in 
the other day and said that he 
was very much’ discouraged a couple 


because cotton was 


weeks 
until 


two 
worse 


up over! 
gradually 


operators say 
a slower 
low 


seHing 


local 


of weeks back 


low and he was afraid people wotld 
hesitate to spend money for any- 
thing. Now he says he knows he 


will sell more 
ter than he ever did, 
reason: 


“All the 


subscriptions this win- 
and here’s his 
that they 


farmers know 


will have to reduce their cotton 
acreage next year and grow all the 


feed and food ¢rops required on the 
farm, also that they will have to 
keep in touch with codperative 
movements, so as to get a better 


price for the cotton they are holding 


and for next year’s crop. 

“This means that they will need 
The Progressive Farmer worse than 
ever and can’t afford to do with- 
out it.” 


Don’t you'say he is right? 


He Couldn’t Prove It 


ON of our subscriber friends came 

in to see us the other day and in 
his conversation said that it cest him 
30 cents a pound this year to make 
his cotton. This was simply an esti- 
mate. He doesn’t know it, or he 
can't prove it. 

Had he kept his accounts in one 
of our farm record books, as he is 
going to do next year, he would have 
known exactly how much it cost him 
to make this year's crop. 

We have published a 
an improved account book. We sell 
our account books to our subscrib- 
ers at exact cost to us, namely, 15 
cents each. 


larger and 


Be sure anc add 15 cents to your 
remittance and instruct us to send 
you a copy of our new and enlarged 
account book. 


The Big Reference Special 


HIS year our annual Reference 

Special will be published January 
1. You remember last season’s issue 
and appreciate that this issue alone 
is worth the full subscription price 
of The Progressive Farmer. 

Tell your neighbors that if they 
will give you their subscription now, 
you will send their subscription in 
right away so they will be sure to 
of this big issue. 


get a copy 





“Ti 


R, Facts Says— 
HE man_ who 
knows, not the 

man who guesses. 

is the man who 
prospers.” 


which we 


‘Big Lremaine,’ ¢ 
November 
\ 


“l am _ reading 


enjoy very much My copy of v 

20 failed to come It is the first time 
a long while that a cx has failed to reacn 
me. It comes sor gularly we feel like every- 


a copy happens to 


thing 1s‘ out of joint it p 
reach wus 


get miscarried and does not 


f. Farm 
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Farmers 


Breeders Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, 


Exchange 





Cash With Order) 


Amount Counts as a Word 








LIVESTOCK 


PLP PPL PAPAL LLL PLL 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone vate Farm, “Petersburg, Va 








~ Large Berkshires. 


Berkshires—Big Type. James W. 
National Bank, Richmond, Va 





Graves, “Americ an 








for Sale—9 months “old, 
Rosalee Wilkinso n, Skipwith, 





Registered Be rkshire 
a, 250 Is. 75 
Vi 








“For Sale—Purebred Berkshire Pigs—10 weeks old 
$8 each: also 2 registered males, 7 months old. Ger- 
man Prasse, North h Emporia, Va 


DUROC- JERSEYS 
~ Creek Duroc Farm, 





Durocs — au ages. Indian 
N. 


Crouse 
Good Farcbeed Duroc Boar—l0 months old $40. 
J. J. Hanscom, Savedge, V 





~ For Sale —Two Good Registered Duroe- Jersey Sows— 
Cheap. H. V. Cox, Ramseur, 


A Duroc Sow—Of King breeding, welgning. over 500 

















Ibs., to farrow Dec. 10th $9 gets ber. W. 8., Harris, 
Mebane, c 
Duroe Pigs — Orion Strain. Splendid individuals; 
peligrees furnished; $8. Lester Greene, Aulander, 
North ‘arolin 
y Gil e, Orion’s blood, 80 Ibs., 





€ 
Satisfaction Farm, 


‘ halybe ate Si rings, 


For Sale—Dur 
Jersey bull. vane and Ripper Peas. 
Mooresville, N. C., Route 

Durocs Are Profitable But a pig must be 12 weeks 
old before you can cash in, You can make ready money 
now soliciting subscriptions for The Progressive Farm 
er. Two subscriptions a week for 10 weeks will pay 
for a good _Dig. Write us about it today 


guaranteed. Pine View 
Cc 








sow,-Will farrow Jan. 5. Registered 
Carl Alexander, 














Four _Duroe arsey Gilts—9 months old: sired ed by 
Fancy Orion Ms one d King, out of = Col. bred sow. 
These gilts will be bred to Oriole’s ‘y Col. 2nd if 
Sesides this excellent breeding they have in- 
Price 





desired. 
dividual merit very much above the ordinary. 
$40. J. L. Edwards, Darlington, 8S. C 


GUINEA HOGS 


Guinea Hogs for Sale—W. T. Alexander, Walhalla, 
Se South Carolina. 








a urebred Big Bone Guinea Hogs -P igs, s, 10 Ww weeks old, 
$20 each; cholera immune. South ri Hog Farms, 
Eastman, Ga. 

















HAMPSHIRES _ 
“jiampshires — Bred Gilts, _ ‘Sows, Pigs — Champion 
blood. Mayer, Route 7, Charlotte, N 
“For Sale — Hampsbires — 9-month old boar, 2- 
months pigs, bred sows. W. H. Rochelle, Jackson, 
Tennessee, 














Sired by Cherokee 
Julius Mclnues, 


Excellent Lot of Hampshire Pigs— 
Pattern and pone Direct; $20 each. 
Darlington, 8. C 


Hampshires Wok 2 tor 3” You—But_ you 1 must work for 
them first, “They pay you for this work after they 
grow up. The Progressive Farmer pays you as you 
work. Do you want a job? Write us teday. 


ea 


0. I. C.’s—Fine Purebred Boar Pigs : 
winning stock ; weight 100 Ibs. or more. W. 
Woodridge, eS 





Prom 1 priz 
Tucker, 














..“% > Pigs—10 weeks “old, | 


Extra _( Choice € 0. $ 
Satisfac tion 


ach Registered in your name free. 
anteed. Bass, Lumberton, Miss. 








POLAND- CHINAS 











Order Quick and Get Best Poland-Chinas at Reduced 
Pr ices—Cireular free. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 

i 
service boars, pigs. 
Sevierville, Tenn. 
Poland-Chinas — Bred sows, pigs and 
8. J. Reich, 


sig Registered Polat nd-Chinas—Bred sows, _ gilts, Ss, 
Guaranteed. McMahan Bros., 

















Lig Type 
gilts, best blood lines and prize winners. 
Win ston-Si Salem, N. C., Route 7. 


Pro lific Big Type Poland-Chinas ~Bred sows, bred 
and open gilts, service boars and pig Priced to sell. 
Hickory Grove rm, Conover, N. 

Big Type Poland-China Pigs —Choice individuals; 
most approved breeding. 1 boar ready for light service. 
Keasonable prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ernest 
Isle ik Simpsonville, S. C. 

















pe Poland-¢ *hinas—Sow: ws and gilts, bred to a 
Alsu service boars, and 
Seedland, J. B. 





‘Dig ) 
vrize winning son of Liberator. 
tall pigs Everything es aa 
Douthit, ‘Tr., Pendleto m, f c. 











~ Registered Big * Type ~ Poland-Chinas—Pigs, weight 
close to 150 Ibs., out of 600-Ib. sow, price $30 each, 
either sex; also big sows, ; Satis atecten 
guaranteed. Old Dominion 'Stoe k F ‘arm, Jon t sville, V 


"There® 8 Money i in Polands But you won't get it 
until next spring. You can get your Christmas money 
dead easy by working for us. We need men, women, 
boys and a Ww rite for our money-making propo- 
sition 






Two ree—Polandale Farm offers you a num- 
ber for the asking, if you grow Poland-Chinas. Write 
today. We mean what we say, and-you may get that 
pair from our 500 purebred Big_ T: 2oland-Chinas. 
H.W Me Kelvie _& Sons, Fairfield, 


Poland-China_ Pigs ~ for Sale—$25 
Service males un- 











Re al Big” ype 
igs for $20, and $20 pigs for $15. 








lly cheap. These are of Surprise Prospect breed- 
ing. All hogs cholera immuned and shipped without 
money till you receive hogs and are satisfied with same, 





\ll_ registered in buyer's name. J. Bonds Agnew, 


thany, Miss. 


Hereford Cattle Hampshire Shee 
Spotted Poland-China Hogs. Chas 
port, Indiana. 


Mulefoot and 
Thompson, West- 





For Sale—Combahee Poland-Chinas and Durocs— 
We can supply yon with good breeding stock, either 
above Breeds, reasonable prices. Combahee Co., White 


Hall, Ss 
ee Wish to Thank the Public for Their Support—And 


of all ages, of the 

Cholera immune. 
Sati moet nh guaranteed. E. T. 
N 


am offering selected lot of Duroc 
best blood lines at reasonable prices. 
Also Jersey cattle. 

Jones & Sons, Oxford, 


_PET STOCK 


errr ~~ PAA AAA AAAAAARAAAARLA SL 


DOGS 


~$50 to $100. Chas. Crafton, 











Six ae in Hounds 
Staunton, 


Two Male Collie-Shepherds— 
Either for $10. Isom Dimmette, 


6 months and 6 years, 
Lunenburg, Va. 








pone Females—One 2 years old, 
old, -50 each R. W. Punch, Newt 


——— No. 1 Bird Dog Setter or Poiuter—- 
Well broken, good ret r and _briced right nN 
description in first le te 


Wanted: One Bird I (Male) tter or Pointe 
Latter preferred; must be good stock, well broke, rea- 
sonable price, allowing 10 days’ trial W. L. Dale, 

322 W. 28th Sh. Ne wport News, 





aid; one 8 “months 
ton, N. C., 




















A White Collie will “drive stock, pro- 


Need Help?- 
tect home and family; and a pair will raise many 


valuable pups. 


World’s best strains; most reasonable 
prices. ya. 


Roseland Kennels, Burkeville, 


Ww anted—One first-clas “trained “Coon and Opossum 
Hound, about 4 years old. Also one ,well trained 
Setter or Pointer Price must be right. Write me 
fully what you hate. M. L. Crawford, Tiger, Ga. 

RABBITS 
and Red Ri ab bits—DB red does a 
Disputanta, Va: 


NeW Ze plang Reds—North Carolina State Fair pri 











Pedigreed New 
specialty. Clifton Farm, 














stock, $6 to $8 pair. W. E. Durfey, Jr., 120 North 
ieoduasts’ st. Raleigh, N. C 

_ Rabbits—10-50 per cent discount on Belgians Flem- 
ish, New Zealands, American Blues, Himalayans, and 


others. Edna May Carroll. 
Sox 766, San Antonio, Texas. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Airedales at Stud—Goldsmith, New York winner; 
fee, $20, or $5 and pup. Fox Terrier pups and dogs 
for sale. Carolina Kennels, Reidsville, N.C. : 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


er - 


Crestholme Rabbitry, 








“ANCONAS 


Shepherd Ancona _Cockerels— $5. 
J. Robertson, Semork. Va 

A Few Dandy Utility Ancona Cockerels “and Pullets 
—$2, $3 each. Sheppard’ s rain direct. D. Hy Reel, 
Iron Station, N. 


~ CAMPINES 
Purebred Silver Campines—Coxc ks and cockerels of 
finest breeding, $3 to $5 cach. Dlue ribbon winners. 
Tom Saunders, Rutherfordton, N. C. 

CORNISH 


Cockerels fur Sale. Ben Stockner, 


PDP IOI 





Kight-mont 
Sup » ly limite: l. 




















Dark Cornish 
Turkeville, Va 








Mammoth Bronze—Unrelated; 50-™. strain. Send 
stamp. Davis, Siler City N c, 
Purebred Mammoth Bronzs r 


~~ ‘Turkeys Toms, $7; 
Cc, 


hens, $6. Marcus McKnight, China Grove, N 


Pure Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms, $10; hens, 
$8; ay 20 heey h. <A few 1919 hatch. A. P. Troutman, 

Addor 

Bourbon Red Turkeys—Pair, $12: trio, $15. Set 40 
eggs from 2 hens, hatched 38 turkeys. Mrs. A. Coke 
Bolt, , Laurens, a Cc 











2085 


Cotton—Wannamaker’s Improved Cleveland Big Boll 
and Early King Cotton Seed—Free from boll weevil; 
$1.50 per bushel. L. S. Olive, Apex, N. C. 

Wanted—To Sell, 1,000 Bushels Cotton Seed—For 
planting, pure strain, thoroughly screened and sacked, 
1.25 per bushel, f.o.b. Sharon, 8S. C. J. D. Hope, 
Sharon, 

Improved Cleveland Big Boll Seed—Yielding on av- 
erage land 2 bales cotton per acre. $1.50 per bushel. 
Best seed for early planting to avoid boll weevil. 
H. L. Powe, Cheraw, 8S. C 











Mamm« th Bronze Turkeys—Prize winners; free from 
disease and satisfaction guaranteed. Hickory Grove 
Farm, Conover, N. C 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
C. Reds. Twin Oaks 














Sale—Black Langshans, 
Yards, Haw River, N. 
















> 


Some Fine s. Cc, Buff Orpington chickens and Bour- 
bon Red turkeys for sale. ders promptly filled, 
Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, on Cc 


. Purebred Cornish Gome and Columbian Wyandotte 
Eggs for Sale—$2.50 ; February and March deliver 

















H. W. Thurmond, Greshamville, Ga 
_ SEEDS AND PLANTS _ 
“CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 
cme, Jersey eee Plants—$1.75 1,000. C. R. 
ine, ewton, 4 


Jersey and Charleston ¢ abbage Plants—$1.75 1,000. 
G. W. Murray, Claremont, 


Waketield Cabbage Plants— rH aad 1,000, parcel post. 
W. F. Murray, Claremont, N 

Frost-proof 
1,000, $1.60. 











Wakefield ( a ~ Plan ts Ty mail, 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. 








Jers Waketle id Combeae Plants—$1.50 1,000, ex- 
presse 2, mailed Cabb age F arm, Claremont, N. Cc. 





Frost-Proof W akefiel ld Cabbage Plants Re ady—100, 
25e, postpaid ; 1,000, $1.50, expressed. Eureka Farm, 
Claremont, Cc 

Best Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—$1.75 1,000, ex- 
pressed, $2 mail. Wholesale Plant Farm, Claremont, 
North Carolina. 

Early Jersey 
express, or $2 
Claremont, N. 

Ww ‘akefield Cabbage Plants—300, 65c; 500, 90c; 1,000, 
$1.75, insured mail. Quick delivery. J. T. Councill & 
Sons, Franklin, Va. 

Fine Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants 
$2 thousand, delivered. Prompt shipment. Maple 
Grove Farm, Thomasville, N 

Cabbage Plants--Large and sack, ready now; the 
kind that makes hard heads. 100, 50c; 300, $1; 500, 
$1.50, postpaid; by express collect, 1,000, $2; ,000; 
$7.50. H. & R. Ballard, Pavo, Ga. 

Fine Frost-proof Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage Plants—200 postpaid, 50c; 500 pestpaid, $1; 
1,000 expressed, $1.50. Prompt shipment and satis- 
factory plants. Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C 

A]l Leading Varieties Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— 
Direct from grower. 500 postpaix ; 200 postpaid, 
50e; by express, 1,000, $1.50; 10,000, $14. 
filled, not promises. R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga. 

For Early Spring Cabbage—500,000 Early Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield cautege plants, grown from the 
best Long Island seed 000, $1.75; 500, $1; 100, 30c, 
postpaid East Va Pianis Farm, Franklin, Va 

It’s Time to Buy Cabbage Plants—One subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer will give You enough to buy 
enough for your garden. We want you to work for us. 
If you are lvoking for a good job, write us today. 

Extra Large Selected Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefields, 500 postpaid, $1.25; 
by express, $1.50 1,000; 10 per cent free plants. Prompt 
shipment guaranteed. Seaside Farms, Darien, Ga. 

Millions Large Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Wake- 
fields, Dutch, Succession. 200 postpaid, 50c; 500 post- 
paid, $1; 1,000 expressed, $1.50; over 5, 000, $1.40 
1,000; 10 per cent free plants. ‘Seaside Farms, Darien, 
Georgia. 








Per 1,000, $1.75 by 
Claremont Plant Co., 


Cabbage Plants 
parcel post 




















Orders 




















For Sal 
Prices right 
Cliffside, N. € 


Purebred Dark Cornish Indian Games— 
Write your wants "i Campbell, 


CUBAN GAMES 


Millions of Leading Varieties Cabbage Plants—500, 
$1; 1,000, $1. 75, expressed or mailed. ‘Plants, not 
promises.’” xton Plant Co., Royston, Ga.; Falcon, 
N. C.; bamekenen Fla.; Valdosta, Ga.; Thomasville, 
Georgia. 

















“For Sale—Red Cuban ¢ —Stags and pullets, 
L. B. Mewbcern, Grifton, N. ¢ 
LEGHORNS 
White Leghorns — Cocks, cockerels, mated pens. 


a 





Curtis Ru ~ Guntersville, 
s Cc. Brown orn 1 Cc “hickens 








Good layers, $2 
N. C. 











each George yuth Mills, 
Fine 8. C. Brown Leg wks—Purebrex 1. $4 each, 
Mrs. Judson Wi iliam on, Bedford, Va., Route 3. 
Choice Barron 8. C. Whi ul T ai Brown 





Leghorn Cockerel J.M. Harbi- 


son, Morganton, 


ai 
8 Red uced; $2 and $3. 
N. 


~SaINGRCAS 


Ss. C. Black Minorcas — Cockerels, fine, 





vigorous 











birc eggs in season. George Colt, Box 1, Asheville, 
North Carolina 
ORPINGTONS 
Choice c. Buff arpewne —Write for prices. 


a... & ta Waxhaw, N. 


Choice Luff Orpington Cockerels—$4 to $5° each. 
Mrs. W. E. Stokes, Bamberg, 8. C. 


Buff Orpingtons—The best yet Write for prices and 
show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N.C, 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Purebred Barred Rocks—10 hens, 1 rooster, $25. 














Millions Extra Large, Well Rooted, Frost-proof_ Cab- 
bage™ Plants—All varieties. 500 postpaid, $1.25; by 
express, $2 1,000; quantities, A Prompt 
shipment and satisfaction guaranteed. Seaside Farms, 
Townsend, Ga. 

500,000 
Wakefield 
Island seed. 
postpaid; by express, 
Sons, Hardeeville, 8. 

For Sale—All standard varieties frost-proof Cabbage 


2 
Frost-proof Early Jersey and Charleston 
Cabbage Plants—Grown from best Long 

Direct from grower, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, 
$1.50 1,000. R. J. Rountree & 
Cc, . 








Plants, for immediate shipment, $1.50 per 1,000; for 
5,000 and over, $1.25 per 1,000. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Order from the Old Beilabie. The Enterprise 


Truck Farm, Georgetown, 8. 

Cabbage Plants—Protected from frost by overhead 
irrigation. Charleston Wakeffyld, Early Summer, Lup- 
ton’s Best Long Island seed.’ $1.75 per 1,00( vecial 
price in large quantities Parcel post orders, 25 cents 
per 1,000 extra. J. R. Davis Farms, Bartow, Fla. 

Millions Fine Stalky Frost-proof Cabbage Plants 
Now Ready—Standard varieties. 200 postpaid, 50c; 
500 postpaid, $1; 1,000, express collect, $1.50. We fill 
orders for plant growers ane dealers at special prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Valter Parks, Darien, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage wr akefields, Flat Dutch, 
and Succession. 
7T5e; 500, $1; 
guaranteed. 
at $1.50 
merville, 8S. 














Prepaid parcel post, 100, 30c; 300 
$1 75 f 


full count and delivery 
here, 1,000, $1.60; 5,000, 
D. F. Janiison, Sum- 


1,000, 








A. J. Warren, Littleton, N. C., Route 6. 
Prize Winning White Plymouth Rocks, Pullets 
cockeré@ls, $1.75 each. Mrs. Sallie Smith, Warsaw, 


North © arolina. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Steele’s Best S. C, Red = cockerels, "$7; pullets, $5. 
Sold on approval J. H. Steele, le, Mi massas a a. 

Well Bred R. ©. Rhode Island Red Coc s—From 
special pen, $4, $6 and $8 each M. O. Mill er, Broad- 
way, Va 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


for Sale— Registered Angus Cattle—All a ages. s. Allen 
Bros., Chattanoog Ter nn. 

Angus Bulls—Reé ly 3 

l breeding and in lividuality. 
Jeffersonton, 














for service; also bull calve “of 
Rose lal Stock 





cellent 











HOLSTEINS ’ 


argai in Holsteins—See Broad Acre » Farm 
advertisement on Livestock Page. 
Registered Hols tein Bull “Calves—Sired t by the gre at- 

proven transmitting sire o the South; dams 
nm Ae. SS yearly records. Frank 8. Walker, 
W berry_ Forest, y 


Feed Sho! rtage Compels Me fo Offer a Carload High- 
erade Holstein Heifers, mostly pri ingers Also half 
ar registered, tuberculin tested cows, some of which 

A ( 




















ve J b . records. Priced to sell.  Burkville 
Stock Farm, J. W Sherrill, _Owner, Rurkeville, Va. 
= JERSEYS 

r 1le—Registered Male Jersey Calf—6 months 
ald; t ack tongue, E. § Yarbrough, Henderson, N. C 

Rezistered Jerseys—Line-bred Raleighs—Service bulls 


! individuality. Also fresh cows and heifers. Hick- 
\ Cc, 


(rove Farm, Conover 
Registered Jersey Cattle— Accredited herd. Bulls out 
vavy roducing dams. One now ready for service. 
easonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos, M. 
els, Orange, Va. 








MULES 





for “ap—I_have irs of A-1 

mules, from 800 to 1,100 Ihs., ‘t wth ‘reasonable 

r by ale. H. H. Meschendorf, Box 171, 
a. . 


__ TWO OR MORE BREEDS 








_ 235 Grade Pigs and Shoats— 











-From large stock and 


1 blood Priced low. Chas. Crafton, Staunton, 
! i 


Choice Early Hatched Single Comb Rhode Island 
rels—$3 each. Write Fairview Farm, Boon- 








S. C. Reds of, Superior Quality—A few fine utility 
cockerels and pullets, $2, $3 each D. H. Reel, Iron 
Statien, N. € 

Purebred 8. C. Rhode Island Red Cockerels—From 
trap- “nested exes, 6 and 7 months old, $5 and $7 each. 
Coastal lain Station, N.*« C. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Willard, N Cc, 

Reds—Both Combs 
fine fancy breeders, $10 
cockerels, pt $4 to $15. Fi 
year with Reds. Customers in 17 states. Mrs 
Deaton, SaliSbury, N. C. 


WYANDOTTES 


Silver Wyandottes. Viola Kiker, Polkton, N. C 


laced Wyandottes—The best. Thomas Wilkie, 


China tipeea. N. ( 

Fishel White Wyandottes for Sale 
Farm, Durham, N. C. 

Well Grown Silver Wyandotte Cockerels — Tarbox 
strain; $3 to $6 each Selected ORES after Jan. 1, 
$2.50 per ‘sitting of 15. Willow ook Farm, Green- 
wood, 8. C, 











Go nd utility cockerels, $7.50; 
$12.50, $15 po ‘a exhi- 





fteenth 
J. C. 

















Sandy Creek 














GEESE 
Full Blood Wild Geese-—Domesticated 
present that. will be appreciated. a 
Greenville, N. C. 





A Christmas 
Pollard, 





PEA FOWLS 
Peafow] Wanted—We offer $5 each for peafowl, 
either sex, 3 years old and over; for 2 years old, 
each, and for 1-year- old, $3 each. Chiles & Company, 
Mt. Sterling, 








TURKEYS 
Pure Bourbon Red Turkeys—Very fine; $11 per pair. 
S. E. Bramlett, Owings. 'S 
MeKee's Bronze Turke Will improve your flock; 
heavy bene; prize winners Prices on request. Mc- 
Kee’s Orpington Farm, Watertown, Tenn. 














Frost —— abbas Plants—Fifteen millions, pres 
size, now ready, for wholesale and retail trade 

ield, Brunswick, Flat Dutch. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.7 
5,000, $1.50 per 1,000, by express or mail collect for 
postage. Delivery guaranteed or xey refunded. 
Clark Plant Co., Box 108, Thomasville, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants—Stocky, frost-proof, and as good as 
can be bought anywhere at any price We have early 
Jersey Wakefields, Charleston Wakefields, Succession 
and Flat Dutch. Prices: by express, 500, 1,000 
to 4,000 at $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at 75 per 
1,000; 10,000 and up at $1.50 per 1,000. By prepaid 
parcel post, 100, 50c; 200, 80c; 300, $1; 400, $1.30; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, 
Alabama 

Cabbage Plants — Fulwood’s frost-proof cabbage 
plants, ready for immediate shipment Varieties: Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Prices: by express, 1,000 to 4,000, at $2. per 
5,000 to 9,090 75 per 1,000; 10,000 and 
over, at $1.50 per 1,000; by parcel post, 100 for 50c; 
500 for $1.50: 1,000 fot $2.75, postpaid. Plants grown 
from best Long Island seed. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or order refilled. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga 


CLOVER 


















For Sale—Was cemakers Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—One year from Wannamakr No boll weevil. 
Private gin 2 per washer Write Dixie Hill Farm, 
Box, 604, Spartanburg, 

Buy Mebane Planting aI From Your North—They 
will make you a big crop early and beat the weevil. 
Big bolls, 37 to 40 per cent lint, quick maturing, 
drouth resisting All seed machine culled, tested and 
guaranteed. Write for prices on car lots and less. 
Free literature Caddo Mebane Cotton Seed Farms, 
Caddo, Ok! lal ma. 


~ KUDZU 


Kuazu—G ‘rows fast, makes much feed. 
postpaid. ul Henry, Conover, ie Ge 











30 plants, $1, 








OATS 


1,000 bushels, $1 per peasy any 
Watson, Lake L anding, N. ¢ 


PEANUTS 
Peanuts—By parcel post, postage prepaid, 5, 10 and 
20-pound packages, 14 cents per pound, Jas. A. 
Speight, Windsor, N. C. 





Fulghum_ Oats 
quantity. W. W 














PEAS 

Peas—All kinds now ready for shipmenf. Write for 
prices. H. L. Powe, Cheraw, 

New Crop Mixed Peas—$3.50 cam 
ples, 8c ID:; 50- Ib, bags. All f.o.b, 
Culberson, N. 

For Sale Field Peas—Limited amount of new crop, 
sound, mixed peas f.o.b. Demme eash with or- 
der. F. H. McCrae, Denmark, 8. C 


PECANS ‘ 

75,000 Early Bearing, Bred-up, Budded and Grafted 
Papershell Pecan Trees—Write for free booklet on Pe 
can Culture now. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 

POTATOES 

For ag | A a a nirrigate ¢ Triumph Seed Po- 
tatoes — Car] $2 cwt. Wickham Berry Farm, 
Salem, Hewes 9 

RYE 


Recleaned Abruzzi Rye—2%4- es bag, 2 $1.2 , f.0.b, 
Ramseur. C 








Sun-dried ap- 
Luther Cobb, 


























STRAWBERRIES 
Sale—Send $2.50 for 500 
per 1,000, 





Strawberry Plants for 
Klondyke, Missionary, Thompson, etc.; $4.75 
John Lightfoot, East Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Strawberry Plants—-By prepaid mail: Everbearing, 
100, $2.50; 200, $4.50; 300, $6; 400, $7.56; 500, $9; 
2,008, $16 One-crop varieties, such ‘as Lady Thomp- 

ndi e, Missionary, etc., 100, $1.50; 200, $2.50 
300, $3.2 5: 400, $4; 500, $4.50: 1,000, $7.75. Oakdale 
Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


For Sale—Peas, all varieties. Corn. Velvet Beans 
in pod. Also select~ quality 90-Day Velvet beans and 
seed bunch beans. Heath & Newman, Sandersville, Ga. 

Peach and Apple Trees at bargain prices to planters 
in small er large lots by express, parcel post or freight. 
500,000 June budded peach trees. Plum, cherries, 
pears, grapes, all kinds berries, nuts, etc. Shade and 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Cleveland, Tenn. 

FRUIT TREES 

Satsuma Orange Trees—The finest fruit of the South, 
Clean, healthy, vigorou well rooted, 3-year-old trees, 
$10 per dozen. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded Bass Nurseries, Ocean Springs, Miss. 


Fruit Trees—For $10.50 we will send by express 17 
high-class peach trees, They are as good trees as 
money can buy, and are selected in such way as to 
give ripe peaches from late May to early October. Just 
the number needed for the home orchard. Write for 
prices on any other fruit trees, shade trees, shrubbery 
or berry plants n®eded. All of our stock is wn by 
a member of the American Association of Nurserymen, 
which guarantees a square deal to all. Oakdale Farm! 
Birmingham, Ala 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, bewause every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows ws satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 





















































NORTH CAROLINA 


56-Acre Farm for Sale—In Pender County, in good 
neighborhood ; 30 acres cleared, with 5-room house 
enclosed. ‘an be bought on om at pre-war price. 

D. ae Atkinson, N. 

For Sale—624 Acres Good [and Wal watered and 
timbered; 11 miles from Sg eg N. Fine loca 
tion for peach orchard. For full information, address 
W. C. Jones, Jackson Springs, N. 

100 Acres—One mile of Nor a N. C., on public 
road; 70 acres open; $2,000 in improvements; high 
schools, churches and 3 railroads; good house; posses 
sion at once; Sacrifice price, $4,000; terms to suit. 
Particulars, addre es C. _G. Lampley, Norwood, N. ©. 




















Home Seekers—In the lands around this charming 
country town, Estill, 8. C., we have a seetion possess 
ing unusual attractiveness to the home seeker. Being 
on an elevated plateau, it is perfectly healthy; the soil 
is light, warm, and fertile; lettuce, cabbage, potatoes 
beans, cucumbers, and all early vegetables are sucess 
fully produced, and profitably marketed in near-by 
cities and Northern markets. .Tobacco people have in 
spected the lands and pronounce them excellent for 
producing a fine grade of leaf. An immense acreage 
is annually seeded to watermelons which find profit 
able sale over the entire Atlantic Seaboard. As much 
as $600 per acre has been clegred on single acres 
planted in early vegetables; and one farmer last season 
raised and marketec{ three (3) different crops on, two (2) 
acres, netting over $2,000 on the three crops. Lands 
can be rented, leased or purchased on easy terms by 
desirable people, at reasonable prices. Correspondence 
solicited, but better still, a_visit here by anyone de 
siring a home in a charming locality, with good schools, 
churches, banks, and all modern conveniences, would 
absolutely prove every statement above made. Estill 
Enterprise Company, Estill, 8. C. 


VIRGINIA 


Large and Small Farms Cheap—Sce Isom Dimmette, 
Lunenburg, V 

















Melilotus or Sweet Clover Seed; White Blooming 
Sweet Clover seed, hand cleaned, $15; recleaned, $20; 
cash with orde No less than 100 Ibs. sold. Book of 
instructions g with each shipment. Farm Implement 
& Seed wksville, Miss. 


COTTON 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll, Early 5-lock Cotton 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C 


















Prize 











Improved Extra Early Cleveland Pig Roll Cotton 
Seed nned with Rrivate gin, $3 per bushel. H. M. 
Rogers, Dillon, 8. 





Record, 30 bales on 
Limited amount. Cleve- 


Genuine Cleseand Rig Boll 
10 acres ad $2.50 bushel. 
land Seed an Royston, Ga 

Pure Cook Cotton Seed— acckaned and recommend- 
ed by Alabama Experiment chs gpa $2 bushel. Write 
Nolan Helms, Honoraville. Als 

You Need Your Cotton Seed fore Planting Time— 
Let us buy them for you. We've got a job open for 
you, if you will only write us today. The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Cotton Seed—Pool’s Early Big Boll—Get theny di- 
rect from og gg farm. Waite _for booklet’ and 
prices. Elliot 8. Pool, Clayton, N. ‘ 

Marliest. Strain Cleveland Big Sai Cotton moe 
Marlboro County grown; about 1 inch staple; 37 to 40 
per cent lint; $2 per bushel; check to accompany order. 
K. D. Bennett, Bennettsville, 8. 
























Timber, good 
Lunenburg, 


cheap. 
‘‘Farmer,”’ 


Improved Farm—Near town; 
buildings, water, bath, lights. 
Virginia 

Virginia—Let us send you free catalog of the best 
bargains in farm and timber properties in Vireg tinia 
where farm land is cheap and productive, and the cli 
mate delightful. Address, The Virginia Realty Co., 
Palmyra, Va. 

Virginia Farm and Timber Proposition—329% acres, 
Fluvanna County—225 acres timber, balance farm land 
In famous tobacco and tomato growing section. Splen 
did slate covered dwelling. Can be bought for $8,000 
Sufficient timber to pay for. -‘teacaged when worked out 
Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, 


OTHER STATES 


120-Acre Florida Fruit Farm—Only mile growing 
railroad town; splendid level tillage; 12 acres creek 
watered pasture; large quantity timber; big orange 
grove; peaehes, guavas, lemons, grapes, etc.; delight- 
fully shaded, shrub adorned dwelling, ample barn, 
poultry house, ete.. Owner professional man; for quick 
sale includes good mule, flock poultry, rabbits, harness, 
wagon, implements, household furniture; low price 
$2,000; easy terms, Details this and pecan farm, with 
new bungalow, only $500 down, page 53, Strout’s Free 
Illustrated Catalog Bargains, Florida, Georgia, Ala 
bamg, South Carolina, 29 other states. Strout Farm 
Agency. 1210 G E Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fila. 


(Classified Ads. continued on next page) 
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_FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


OTHER STATES 








Want to Hear From Party Having Farm for Sale— 
Give particulars and lowest price John J. Black, 
108th St, C hippewa 1 Falis, _ W isconsin. 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. A 
new farming and livestock region with new towns is 
being opened up. This territory already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience. Here you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and -very easy terms. Move in early and take 
first pick. Write today, for free illustrated folder. 
T. C. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bidg., Blythe, Texas. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


—— 














eee 
Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Yk guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston, N. 

Young —“: the Barber Trade—And be inde- 
pendent. e@ best college in the South. Write Char- 
lotte Barber College, 40 E. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED - 


RAO 

















Wanted: ed: Reliable, Married White Men fen for Farm so SOWS, G s sg. 
Work—G iood wages, house, ete., furnished, Lanexa Also SOWS, GILTS and PIGS 
Farm, Lanexa, Va All Stock Immuned and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
High-class, Man Ww ants Work on Farm for 1921— 
Either as mManager wr worker. Address ‘Farmer,’ LONGSWORTH B6ROS., PAMPLIN, VA. 
General Delivery, Greensboro, N. C. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





__BERKSHIRES 


-BERKSHIRES AT 1921 PRICES | 


Herd headed by a grandson of Epochal (tuperted). 
one of the greatest sires of the breed, and 600-ID 
herd dams, granddaughters of Laurel Champion. 
Open and Bred Sows and Service Boars for sale 
Aliso exceptional 4-months Gilts and Boars. Now 
is the time to buy foundation animals at our low 
rices, Write for descriptive list and prices. 





H. M. HARRIS, Proprietor. 








som CREST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA, 
a 








_____DUROC-JERSEYS 
DUROCS—Boars, (S—Boars, Sows, ws, Gilts, Pigs 


10—FALL AND SPRING BOARS—10 
By such fllustrious sires as Fancy Orion Kine. 
indianwold Orion Cherry King, Joe Orion, Jr. tl, 
and Good Hope Orion Cherry King. 








Wanted—Working Farmer—To run an equipped hog 
and grain farm en a partnership basis. Other busi- 
ness demands my attention next year. 3B, Rowell, 
Louisa, Va. 





it or General Man- 





Wanted—Position as Superi: 
ager of Farm—Experienced in ing and Ww orking 
all product; also running in raising poultry, 





etc. "Age 28. C. J. B., Route 5 50, Greenwood, 


South Carolina. 





SALESMEN 
Agents—Mason Sold 18 Sprayers and 
One Saturday—Protit, $54. Square deal; 
Write Rusler Company, Johnstown, Ohio 





Auto Washers 
steady wor 





DUROCS ——PIGS | 


SELL YOU A GOOD DUROC 
raises large litters, Will make 


{ Sows 


WE WANT TO 
SOW—One that 
you money 
PIGS—Can also supply pairs and trios of PIGS, 
i akin; immune, 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
CAMPBELL- hte tv LIVESTOCK CORP’N., 








Sheldon, S. C. 





Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, 
patent patch for 
sils, Sample package free. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


MACHINERY 


Collette Mfg. Co.,- Dept. 








ee Oe 
For Sale — Perfection Washers — Saves labor anc 1 
thoroughly cleans clothes; $9 each, freight prepaid on 





2 or more. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address Dept. ‘2, 
The Edwards Mfg. Co., Middietown, Indiana. 
For Sale—Several tractors, plows, harrows, mowers, 


drills, corn binders, steam and oil engines and boilers, 
manure spreaders, wagons, Ford belt and governor 4 
tachments, garden tractors, wood sawing outfits. J. 
Gooch, Timberlake, N 


__ MISCELLANEOUS 


LLL aaa 








Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment — Works on 
all sewing machines. rice $2. Pergenal checks, 10 
cents extra, Lights Mail Order Houst, Box 127, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Charlotte Russe—Creole Kisses, Cream Puffs, Fruit 
Nougat, Francotellis—Cake and candy recipes, 10¢c up. 
Send 27 cents for list. A. D. Pierson, Box 474, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 





= 


ai 
instantly mending leaks in all uten- 








| DUROCS— Boars —DUROCS | 
Pathfinder Preeminent 
Reservé Champion North Carolina State Fair, 1920, 
Heads Our Herd 
A FEW CTIOICE SUMMER BOARS left for sale 
at reasonable prices. We guarantee satisfaction. 
FAIRMONT FARMS, 
E. S. Vanatta, Owner & Mor., Hillsboro, N. 











So = 


800 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS. 
SERVICE BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 

Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from 
one to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. WRITE US. 


BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, Brinkley, Aah. | 





Notice, Plant Growers—If your cabbage plants exe 
out, we can ship millions to your customers. 
agents, sample express sLipments, $1.50 per 1,000. C at- 
alog of fruit trees and queen bees free. Ingram 

0., Jesup, Ga. 

Patent—Send for Free Book—Contains valuable in- 
formation for inventors. Send sketch of your_inven- 
tion for free opinion of its patentable nature. Prompt 
service (20 years’ experience.) Talbert & Talbert, 
4954 ‘Talbert Bide, Washington, D. 

Book Bargains—Warner’s Library; ira of Valu- 
able Knowledge; World’s Best Books?’ Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf Library; Wide Margin Oxford Bible; 
O’Henry Set; Blickensderfer Typewriter. All e 
Complete sets, etc. Box 34, Rural Hall, N. 











100—DUROC-JERSEYS-—100 
CLOSING OUT yt gt REBRED DU BOC- 
JERSEY HOGS A ARMERS’ PRICES. 
Several Grandecns aa pe ee Re, of SCIs- 
SORS, weight 150 to 200 8. 
‘E—BOARS, $35; GILTS, $50. 
CEDAR ROROVE FARM, BARNWELL, S. C. 


HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES—— 























ag a Famil ye A Expenditure ree oo 
“ahd eas t and distribution of 4 
aouiiens > all on the same sheet; start 
onth this record; easy and simple. Especially 
the farmers’ accounts; will help you on 
$1.25; order early. N. C. Crot- 


921" 
designed to fit 
your tax return; 
well, Hull, Ala. 

Spray Fruit Trees This Winter—With lime-sulphur 
to control San Jose Scale. We have it in concen- 
trated form, and by adding 9 gallons water to each 
gallon lime-sulphur you have a mixture that will kill 
scale and make fruit trees healthy. Prices by express: 
l-gallon can, $1.25: 5-gallon can, $5. Name express 
office. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


FRUIT 


Sprayed. Hand-picked, Well Packed Apples—$5 bar- 
rel; $1.50 box. Orders filled promptly. Greendale 
Farm, itera, N. C. 

Oranges, Grapefruit and All Kinds of Citrus Fruit— 
Fresh to you, direct from our groves; large boxes con- 
peta about 200 oranges, $5; half boxes, $3; quarter 

boxes, $1.75; 12-peck size barrels, $10, best for mer- 
chants. Reference, any bank here. J. BR, Taylor, 934 
Twiggs St., Tampa, Fla. 














A FEW BRED SOWS AND. GILTS 


These are of the very best breeding and are choice 
individuals. 


YOUNG BOARS—Ready for service. 
Also PIGS—All immune. 
WRITE US YOUR WANTS 


CAMPBELL- mreKtin LIVESTOCK CORP’N 
Sheldon, $. C. 











HALL HAMPSHIRES —— 


We offer at reasonable prices sows and 
gilts bred to our prize winning boars. 
Gilts and boars ak all ages sired by 
great boars and out of good dams. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
Soperton, Georgia. 














FRUIT AND SYRUP LABELS 
Label Your Fruits and Syrups—Labels create profit- 








able demand for home-canned products. Request free 
samples. Emerson, Troup, Texas. 
RICE 





New Crop Carolina Rice—Unpolished, =" 50 per 100 
Ibs. ; special pie 10 sacks and over. T. D. Ravenel, 
Green Pond, 








PRINTING 
250 Envelopes—$1. ap 500, $2.10, postpaid. Womble 
Press, Lear Creek, N. 





— 


Galvanized Shingles and 5-V¥ Crimp Roofing. 
ber roofing—-st and slate-surfaced. High-grade, 
ee need iow. Budd. Piper Roofing Company, Dur- 

am, N. C. 





Rub- 





SHINGLES 


For Sale—No. 1 Red Cedar Shingles—16 inches long, 
guaranteed to last 40 years, $8.50 per 1,000, in any 





quantity, f.0.b. scars, Apex. I also have 18-inch 
shingles. Sample mailed on request. L. S. Olive, 
Apex, N. C. ‘ 





SYRUP 
Pure Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup— 
35-gallon barrels, at 65¢ per an 
Townsend, Climax, Ga 





ade, in new 
* fol 





MAMMOTH BLACKS 


~~ 


| The Great Mammoth Black Hog. 


Grow very large, fatten easily at any age. We 
lave a spec » offering at prices you can well af 
ford. PIGS, 8 to 0 — old, $15 each; 3 to 4 
months old, $20 eac to 6 months old. $30 to 
$35. Write for a deseription, and what others 
think of this great 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES & STOCK FARMS, 
Jno. A. Young & Sons, Owners, Greensboro, N. Sj 
= 




















% 0. I. Cs 
Pigs, Shoats— 0. I. C. —Boars, Sows 


C. HOGS of the highest breeding at special prices. 
Pigs Shoats, weighing from 50 to 150 Bs. Service 
Boars and Bred Sows. State Fair prize winners. 


W. 1. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 
POLAND-CHINAS 











For Sale—Pute Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup—New 
crop, extra quality, In 35-gallon, new cypress Darrel, 
65c gallon. J. BF. Ratliff & Son, Blackshear, Ga 


Pure Georgia Cane Syrup—Excellent quality, “direct 
from producer to consumer, $5. 65 ver case of six 10-I. 
cans; $6 per case of cans; $22.75 per 
barrel of 35 gallons, f.o.b. Cairo, Ga. Reference, Citi- 
zens’ Bank. ©. F. Walker, Cairo, Ga 

Pure Sugar Cane Syrup—The best kind, Goliver 
to your nearest railroad station, freight Drepald, 35- 
gallon barrels, at 80c; in cases, 44 to 
$5.25 per case, or 5 cases, $25. 50; cash with 
Money back if not satisfactory. Mizell Fer- 
Co., Tallahassee, Fla. 








SPECIAL FOR DECEMBER 


Am making a Special Offer of $20 each, this month 
only, on registered 3-months Pigs, same as I have 
been selling at $25 and $35. These pigs are sired 
by our 1,000-. TIMM’S MODEL, and out of 
800-1. sow by the 1,200-Ih. PRAFRIE GIANT. 
Nothing better. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


i & 0. HUNTER, Rt. 7, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















TOBACCO 


Tobacco Seed—Carolina Saplin—One of the brightest 
tobaccos grown; a smooth and tall grower; will not 
y Or grow rough even in wet weathers easy to 
heavily recommended. I have been growing 
and improving this tobacco for 5 years and have gotten 
from $506 to $800 per acre. Have been testing differ- 
ent tobaccos for 15 years and find I can get more clear 
dollars out of this than any other I have tried, espe- 
=. en the tun = nny a! a bright tobacco. 

. - rower of Corn and Tobacco 
Seed.” "Johnsonville, S 





», 





LIVESTOCK ADVERTISERS 


Advertise your livestock im The Progres- 
sive Farmer and you will reach the real live- 
stock buyers. Our readers are tho best 
farmers in the South and are the enes who 
buy purebred livestock. Try them. 











ATTENTION! 
North Carolina Duroc Breeders 


You Are Requested to Meet on Our Farm, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 
12, 1921, to Organize a State Duroc Association. 


Our adjoining states have had such organizations for quite awhile, and we 
feel that right now is the time for North Carolina breeders to make a forward 
step. We feel sure that within the near future you will see the greatest 
demand for purebred hogs you have ever known. The DUROC is the hog 
for the farmer, and we have as good ones in North Carolina as can be found 
in America. Let’ s get together, let the world know who we are, and be ready 
to reap the reward that is bound to come. SOWS and GILTS will go through 
our sale ring, on above date, that will put your herd on the map and double 
your profits for another year. 


OUR SENSATIONAL SHOW HERD SELLS, Bred to JORDAN’S 
WONDER, “The Sensation of the South.” 


This Great Boar 
of North Carolina 


Was Crowned Grand Champion 
When Only 22 Months Old. 


Yet he was the biggest hog shown at State Fair, any age or breed, and, accord- 
ing to all the information that we have been able to gather, was the biggest 
Duroc boar, for his age, shown in America this season, 


Come to This Sale — Join the Association — Buy a Real Sow 
Bred to a REAL BOAR, and “throw the spotlight on your herd.” 


We hope to have your letter at once, asking for catalog, and + gue that 
you will be our guest WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12TH 


JORDAN BROS., McCULLERS, N. C. 











MODERN DUROC FARM Is Offering ORION CHERRY KING SOWS 


Bred for second and third litters, March farrow, 
ALSO 8OMB YEARLING GILTS, weighing 300 pounds and better, by a son of PATHFINDER (LIMAX. 
These are not cheap hogs, but on account of bad health I am going to sell them, regardless of price. 
PIGS and LIGHTER GILTS In great quantity. 
COME AND MAKB YOUR SELECTION 


W. R. KIMBALL, 


-AND DO YOUR PRICING 
HARGROVE, N. C. 











TEIN HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


For Sale at All Times. 
60 ALL AGES OF BOTH SEXES. 
50 HIGH-GRADE FEMALES— 
25 two to five years old. 
16 YEARLINGS, SOME CALVES, 
BROAD ACRE FARM, Inc., 
BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA. 








he 





R. M. Smith, Supt. Marinette 





County. Asylum,. Peshtigo, 
Wisconsin, writes: 

“I am thoroughly convinced 
that the Holstein cow is the 
greatest Institution cow in the 
world. That is one place in par- 
ticular where the Holstein cow is 
superior. She saved this Insti- 
tution, saved my reputation as to 
judgment.” 


Send for Free Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America 
180 AmericaD Bidg., Brattleboro, Vermont 





| HOLLINS HERD — Accredited | 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


BULL CALVES 


WITH SIZB, TYPE, PRODUCTION 
Herd Sires: Sons of KING LY ‘ONS, KING JOH. 
Dams: 1 to 4 Generations of YEARLY RECORDS. 

rite ¥ 4 our List. 
408. ager, 
Hollins, Va. 


ER, M 
Dept. F, Honine Gclteoe. _— 








RED POLLS 


————_—_———L—OO EE 








USE A RED POLLED BULL 


If YOU ARE RAISING BEEF, a RED POLL 
Bull will give you more quality and more 
pounds than any other breed. 

Ir you ane A DAIRYMAN, a RED POLL 

Bull will not reduce your milk supply and 
will get you calves that are more profitable. 

WE ARE OFFERING SOME ESPECIALLY 

NICE YOUNG BULLS ‘AND HEIFERS that 

are bred right and priced right, $100 and up 

My herd ae one of the largest and best in the 

country. Has been acimitted to the State 

and United States Tuberculin Free Accre sdited 
st. Write us your wants, or come and look 











HOLSTEIN BULL FOR SALE. 
Born December 24, 1916, 
Weight about 1,500 tbs. 

Canary Siebe Homestead De 


Kol 2nd 209162 


ye : OAK GROVE STOCK ‘FARM, 
Sire has a 32-tb. sister. 


E. B. CRADDOCK & SON, Owners, 
Dam 18 fbs., 3 years old. CLUSTER SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
Gentle and sure breeder. Selling —} 


him to make room for_a grandson 
of my Echo Sylva. First check for MISCELLANEOUS | BREEDS 























©, : ; wae 
$200 gets him. . S. tuberculi 
re < U bance KENTUCY SADDLERS | 
tested. AND JACKS 
TOM PEMBERTON, ‘ Breeders and exporters of 
Greensboro, _ North Carolina. eae, Oe 
Geldings. A number of 
Mares and Gedings thor- 
oughly broke and ready 
for use. fine lot of 
big bone Kentucky Mam- 
moth Jacks. Write us 
describing your wants. 


THE COOK FARMS, . 



































co —- 


HOLSTEINS — HOLSTEINS 

















500 ACRES OF KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS 500 

We have been forced by demand to enlarge 

our farm and office force. We are now in 

Position to give immediate service. 

20 bi ging COWS—Due to freshen by first 
of y Price $200 and _ up 

A Nick. “SUPPLY OF YOUNG HEIFERS— 
From $100 to $150. 

A BULLY GOOD. BUNCH OF BULLS—Ready 
for service, at $75 to $150. 

All Stock registere 


CAPTAIN POSCH HOMESTEAD No. 253461, 
the highest yearly record bull of the South, 
heads our herd; he also was winner in the 
show ring at our State Fair, in a very strong 
ring of Wisconsin bulls. 

WRITE US YOUR WANTS—And we will give 

satisfaction. 
KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN cane. 

BARDSTOWN, ENTUCKY. 


Lexington, 


PIGS FOR SAI & Berkshire and Yorkshire cross 
or Chester and Yorkshire 
cross, Barrows or Sows. 50 Extra Fine Chester Type 
Pigs,, 8 to 10 weeks old, at $7 each. Why trust to luck? 
Order-some of these thrifty, long-bodied, broad-backed. 
big-boned pigs. They are bred for pork production; 
you can see it at a glance. 
40 PIGS, 6 to 7 weekd old, either cross, same quality 
as above, little smaller, $6 each. some of these 
and watch them earn their feed. C. O. D. on approval. 
Reference, Waltham National Bank, 


SUBURBAN LIVESTOCK CO., 


Shorthorns and Polled Durhams 


Special Prices on 10 Bred Cows and with calves at 
foot; Open Heifers and Bulls, 6 to 24 months of age. 
Federal tested and priced according to cotton. 


When writing advertisers, say: “I am W. R. MOORMAN & SON, GLEN DEAN, KY. 
you as an vertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reli- Send in your renewal. Get up a club and 
ability of all advertising it carries.” get a reward. 








and papers furnished at 


Waltham, Mass. 
































(27) 2087 




















DISPERSAL SALE 
LAKE LATHAM 








HEREFORDS 


AT MEBANE, N. C. 


Monday, January 10th, 1921 
75 Head---ENTIRE HERD---75 Head 


Including Our Great Herd Bulls 
Prince Woodford 548367 and Prince Fairfax 411219 


Having sold Lake Latham Farm, Mebane, N. C., we will sell there, January 10th, 1921, 
at Auction, our herd of fancy purebred Hereford cattle, altogether about 75 head. 





This herd represents a collection of the best blood 
lines in the Hereford family. Among the list are our 
great bulls, Prince Woodford 548367, and Prince 


Fairfax 411219, and some very fine cows, some of 


them English bred and a number of heifers, some bred . 


and some open. 


Great bargains are always to be had at dispersal 
sales, and because of the fact that the financial situa- 
tion is as it is, this sale will be no exception. 


Prince Woodford has won first prize wherever en- 
tered. 


There is probably not a herd of Herefords this side 
of Kentucky that will compare with this one. They 
have to be seen to be appreciated. They will be sold 
as stated to the highest bidder at auction. 


In order to assist breeders to buy we will accept 
cotton as security and advance 12 cents per pound 
landed Greensboro for basis middling New York dif- 


ferences, we charging 6 per cent interest until cotton 





is sold, the cotton to be stored in a bonded warehouse 
in Greensboro, we agreeing to carry two years with- 
out further margin unless the owner wishes to sell 
sooner. If the buyer wishes to give other security than 
cotton we are agreeable to selling on time, but the se- 
curity must be satisfactory to us. In case the security 
tendered is not satisfactory it will be understood the 
bidder is to pay cash. 


These cattle have been tested for tuberculosis. 


The seller will provide insurance at his own ex- 
pense, guaranteeing safe arrival at destination. 


The farm is two miles from Mebane and trains will 
stop at the farm siding. Plenty of hotel accommoda- 
tions nearby. 


Also there are good herds of purebred Duroc Jer- 
sey and Berkshire Hogs to be sold January I 1th; also 
about one dozen horses and mules, Hart-Parr Tractor, 


and farming utensils too numerous to mention. Sales 
will begin 11: 30 a. m. daily. 








Catalogs will be ready by December 20th. If interested, write for one. 


Greensboro, N. C. 








J. E. LATHAM, 
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Cuts DownTrees 
em Lovel With Ground 
~—— 


Greatest Werk 
Saver and 
Money Maker 
Ever Invented! 


#70to 15 
Able-Bodied 
Ment 


a Change from Tree Faller to Log Saw and Back ‘Again. 





@ Lowest FactoryPrice! 


Less than Wholesale—Special Offer Now! 


Send at once for Special Offer and Lowest Factory Price on the Improved 1921 Model 
OTTAWA Log Saw. Less than Wholesale. We make this Special Offer is enable as many as 


possible to provide fuel for themselves and to sell. 2.42... 
Costs you nothing to investigate. Write atonce! Don’t Friction Clutch lever controlled, 
delay! Just send your name and address on coupon below and roller bearing, 
t full particulars. Learn all about this remarkable Special enables you to start and stop saw blade 
Offer and how easy it is to own this wonderful outfit. Don’t put without sto ping engine. Saves time and provides 
it off a single day. The OTTAWA saves lots of hard work and absolute safety in moving saw from log to log and 
money for you. Send today. As a special inducement we are from cut to cut along the log! No dangerous swish- . 
offering at no extra cost the OTTAWA ‘‘power force feed’’ (Pat. ing of the saw blade in the air! Second clutch provided as a 
pending) which is.the secret of successful Log Saw operation ety clutch to prevent accident if saw blade should bind. | 


¥ : . | 


J unior BuzzSawRig 


Z 


{ 


| 


“\ For use in cutting 
small wood 


to Move 


The OTTAWA Junior Buzz Saw Rig 
is especially designed for cutting up smaller 
w e It is easy to operate, and easy to move, 
being light and wheel mounted. It saws light- 
ning fast, cutting 60 to 70 cords a day. 





% 
* 


cal er 
Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs by Pow 
Pulls Over 4 H-P, The New Improved 1921 Model cuts 


— . much faster than other mounted Drag or 
Log Saws. Makes310 Saw Cuts a Minute—Over § each second. Weighs 100 pounds less than any other 
4-Cycle Log Saw built. Easiest to move and operate of ail log saws. Counter-balanced Crank Shafi 


eliminates vibration; increases power and saves e “ 
Beat High Coal Prices! 


fuel. Direct gear drives saw; no chains to tighten; no keys; 

no set screws. 4-Cycle Frost Proof Engine. Built-in Magneto 
This winter will see a fuel shortage and wood will 
be used in larger quantities than ever before. The farmer or 











Read These Letters! 


Cut 150Cords in S Days in Rain 
The Ottawa Engine Log Saw I 
purchased from you last spring is a 
great success and a necessity toa 
timber man, I used it about 6 days 
and cut 150 cords of wood 
awful rough and muddy ground, 
during that awful rainy weather 
last spring, and also I had alot of 
bad small timber to work up.---Os- 
car Bulla, Otwell, Ark. 








—no batteries ever needed. Automatic Governor with Sp 
Regulator. Eccentric gives saw human rocking motion, keep- 


Ottawa is a Wonderful Machine 

The Ottawa is a wonderful ma- 
chine, Mine works fine. It is a labor 
sayer, and I would not take any- 
thing for it, if I could not get an- 


ing cut free from saw dust. Outfit strong but simply built, 
Nothing to get out of fix. When not sawing, engine runs 
pumps, feed grinders, or anything requiring 4 H-P. 


10-Year Guarantee 


woodsman who delays plans forsupplying wood for fuel will 
lose splendid profits, If you want to make big profits, get an 
OTTAWA Log Saw rightaway. Be sure to send your name and 
address on coupon and get fullinformation and Special Offer, 








ther. I can give affidavit that the 
I you 


30 Days Tria 


This Guarantee Pro- 





ol 
pare will do 


keeps at wo ~( . Riechert & Bro, 
Monticello, Florida, Route 2. 
Greatest Labor-Saving Machine TA 


factorily, Sawing 
leasure and to saw a log into var- 
ka lengths, it cannot be beat. I 


———— 

tects you. We guarantee the OTTAWA Log Saw 
te be exacily as described and illustrated in our advertising, 
catalog and printed matter; that it will do the work claimed 
for it; that it will develop full-rated 4 H-P.; that it represents 
full value for the price you pay. 
WA Log Saw fails to fulfill our guarantee after tryingit | 
80 days we expect you to return it in accordance with guaran- | 


tee and trial offer. 


Ottawa Ships’ Em Quick?! tyiiisysand - GOW 


Cash or Easy Payments — 








cannot af 


If for any reason theOT- | fin ‘soon own an 





strongly recommend it to anyone 
perm trees to fell or logs tosaw. 
---C. Christenson, Osage City, 
Saws--in a Creek--on a Hillside. 
I consider the Ottawa Log Saw 
one of the greatest labor savers on 
my farm. Have had it in all kinds 
of places--in a creek, on a hillside-- 
itis almost im ible to find any 
ition in which it won't saw.-- 
tanley Watkins, Morrow, O., R. 2. 














You can only get the OTTAWA Log 
Saw direct from factory, and at the 
low factory price. You can’t get an 
OTTAWA in any other way. The OTTAWA 
isthe standard by which all Log Saws are 
judged. It’s the original. Beware of imitations. 





to save you money on freight as far asis in our power, we have, 
established distributing warehouses in 9 conveniently located railroad centers. 
This helps save you money. Order now; writing or wiring your order to our * 
factory headquarters, at Ottawa, Kans. We will ship immediately from point 
nearest to you. St. Paul, Minn., Pittsburgh, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Dallas, Texas, Portland, Ore., San Franc:;co, Cal., Pueblo, €o 2 
Please be sure to address all communications to the Factory Office, Ottawa, Kansas. 


FREE BOOK 


1., Ottawa, Kansas. 


We have prepared a 82-page book which you may have 

free. It illustrates in full{color the OTTAWA Log 

Saw, taken from genuine photographs, and showing all de- 

tails of construction. Be ome send your name and ere 

‘gn coupon so that you will receive your copy promptly. 
Sign and mail the coupon today? 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


~ 
a 


- 


WA Log Saw. It 


Get our payment plans of purchase and find 
out how easy it is toown an OTTAW 
will soon par for itself. Any man with logs to cut 
ord to be without this log saw. And you 
WA under our wonderful 
selling plan at Less Than Wholesale Cost. For 
nearly twenty years we have 
selling direct to users. - 





1848 Wood St., Ottawa. Kansas % 


Send me your Free Book, Big Special i 

7 Offer and Lowest Factory Price on 1921 | 
Model Ottawa Log Saw. 

stood I am under no obligation. | 


| SORE ence 


@ Address... 


‘ 


It is under- § 


1848 Wood St. Ottawa, Kansas dan mas SMS 





